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WHO,  in  the  name  of  sanity,  is  going  to  do  something 
about  the  dangerous  situation  in  Viet  Nam  before 
it  is  too  late? 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say — indeed  it  cannot  be  said 
too  emphatically — that  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world  today 
that  is  charged  with  such  high  octane  possibilities  as  Viet 
Nam.  A  situation  has  been  created  in  the  country  since  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-China  twenty  months  ago, 
which  if  continued,  will  lead  to  a  reopening  of  hostilities. 
The  consequences  that  could  follow  from  such  a  calamity 
are  only  too  obvious. 

The  formula  on  which  the  Geneva  agreement  is  based, 
made  provision  for  the  partition  of  Viet  Nam  until  July, 
1956  when  free,  countrywide  elections  were  to  be  held  to 
produce  a  government  which  would  control  a  united  Viet 
Nam.  In  agreeing  to  this  formula  the  Viet  Minh  were 
giving  away  the  chance  of  a  quick  military  victory  (which 
would  certainly  have  been  theirs  by  the  end  of  1954)  for 
the  chance  of  an  electoral  one  in  two  years.  The  value  of 
the  Geneva  agreement  was  that  it  brought  peace  to  the 
iorely  tried  country,  and  that  it  provided  a  breathing  space 
for  the  emergence  in  the  southern  sector  of  an  adminis¬ 
tration  of  nationalist,  non-Communist  elements  who  could 
capture  the  imagination  and  leadership  of  the  peasantry  by 
dynamic  social  and  agrarian  reform.  By  the  end  of  two 
years,  elections  throughout  the  country  would  no  doubt 
have  resulted  in  a  government  expressive  of  Vietnamese 
lationalism  in  which  both  Communist  and  liberal  elements 
participated.  As  the  continuation  of  the  war  would  have 
certainly  soon  meant  an  all-Communist  government,  a 
coalition  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  hoped  for. 
Both  the  French  and  the  Viet  Minh  recognised  this  possi¬ 
bility,  as  did  the  others  who  participated  in  the  Geneva 
conference,  including  Sir  Anthony  Eden. 

The  future  prospect  in  Viet  Nam  was  something  the 
United  States  was  not  prepared  to  countenance.  The 
agreement  to  partition  the  country  created  a  vacuum  in 
[the  south  which  the  French  were  not  in  a  position,  for 
Hrious  reasons,  to  fill.  The  Americans,  with  their  large 
fesources,  took  the  opportunity  to  enter  south  Viet  Nam 
with  a  policy  of  trying  to  alter  the  tide  of  events.  If  the 
[American  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  had  been 
iKsponsible  for  finding  an  improved  alternative  to  Geneva — 
if  such  a  thing  is  possible — then  her  intervention  would 


have  been  welcomed.  As  it  is,  the  US  has  spared  no  effort 
to  turn  the  southern  sector  into  a  “  bastion  of  anti¬ 
communist  strength,”  with  all  its  dangerous  possibilities. 
The  regime  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  founded,  fostered,  organised 
and  paid  for  by  the  US,  has  no  positive  purpose;  it  exists 
purely  as  a  bulwark  to  frustrate  the  smooth  course  of  the 
Geneva  accord. 

No  good  purpose  is  served  by  obscuring  the  real 
complexion  of  Mr.  Diem’s  regime,  not  least  because 
American  publicity  presents  it  to  the  world  as  an  example 
of  democracy.  It  must  be  made  clear  from  the  first  that 
the  government  has  the  support  of  only  about  one-eighth  of 
the  population  in  the  south,  and  most  of  that  is  in  and 
around  Saigon  itself.  Last  October’s  referendum  which 
shoWed  overwhelming  support  for  Diem  proved  nothing 
since  it  was  pre-arranged.  What  the  result  of  it  was  to  be, 
was  known  in  American  and  other  western  government 
departments  before  the  voting  took  place.  The  system  of 
secret  police  is  as  highly  organised  as  in  any  totalitarian 
country,  and  is  aided  by  a  network  of  well-paid  informers. 
The  press  and  radio  are  either  controlled  or  strictly  censored, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  correspondence  with  countries 
abroad.  Many  of  the  key  posts  are  held  by  members  of 
Diem’s  family,  such  as  his  brothers  Ngo  Dinh  Can,  head 
of  the  secret  police  in  central  Viet  Nam,  and  Ngo  Dinh 
Luyen,  Roving  Ambassador  in  Europe.  Diem  himself  is 
in  constant  contact  with  American  advisers,  one  of  whom 
sits  in  an  office  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

This  brief  but  authentic  picture  of  the  regime  in  south 
Viet  Nam  presents  an  alarming  prospect  as  the  time  for 
agreed  elections  in  July  draws  nearer.  Condemnation  of 
the  state  of  affairs  that  has  grown  up  in  the  country  is  not 
confined  to  critics  of  American  foreign  policy.  Many  of 
America’s  friends  in  France  and  Britain  are  genuinely 
concerned  at  where  the  trend  of  events  will  lead.  The 
situation  in  Viet  Nam,  as  with  others  in  which  the  US 
has  been  implicated  in  the  Far  East,  is  built  on  tension,  and 
on  tension  it  thrives.  The  policy  of  “  meeting  the  threat  ” 
is  excuse  enough,  in  Washington’s  eyes,  for  managing 
another  country’s  affairs,  even  if  the  people  of  that  country 
are  dead  set  against  it. 

No  one  can  yet  be  quite  certain  how  the  Viet  Minh 
in  the  north  will  react  if  the  Geneva  agreement  is  not 
honoured.  It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  peasants  in 
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the  south  support  them  and  are  ready  now  to  rise  against 
the  Diem  government  if  hostilities  begin.  Viet  Minh 
cadres  are  extensively  organised  in  the  south  and  the  Hoa 
Hao  sect,  which  has  one  million  followers  and  an  army 
of  10,000,  is  now  receiving  arms  and  advice  from  the  Viet 
Minh.  Diem’s  own  National  Army  is  not  a  reliable  force. 
Morale  is  low  and  resentment  is  widespread  at  the 
“  americanisation  ”  of  training  and  the  adoption  of  US 
uniforms  and  insignia.  The  feeling  is  growing  among  the 
troops  that  they  are  to  be  used  to  fight  their  own  country¬ 
men  for  foreign  ideals. 

Even  if  the  northern  regime  does  not  set  its  armies 
marching  across  the  17th  Parallel  in  the  event  of  free 
elections  not  taking  place,  some  localised  insurrections 
must  be  expected.  It  is  when  Diem  dispatches  the  army 
to  put  these  outbreaks  down,  that  the  danger  will  begin  to 
take  shape.  With  defections  from  the  army  and  the  peasants 
rising  in  opposition  against  the  Saigon  government  the 
alternatives  will  become  clear:  either  Viet  Nam  will  fall 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  Communist  regime  or 
as  a  result  of  desperation  in  Saigon  a  full  scale  war  will 
be  mounted. 

This  stage  in  the  Viet  Nam  affair,  however,  need  never 
be  reached!  Growing  opposition  among  nationalistic 
Vietnamese  in  the  south  to  the  Diem  regime  has  opened 
up  other  jjossibilities.  Although  Diem  has  hounded  this 
opposition  and  thrown  many  in  prison,  a  large  and  power¬ 
ful  group,  headed  by  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huu,  a  former  Prime 
Minister,  has  established  a  “  Democratic  Movement  ”  in 
Paris.  This  movement,  containing  most  of  the  well  known 
non-Communist  nationalistic  elements  in  Viet  Nam,  believe 
that  the  peaceful  development  of  their  country  can  only  be 
achieved  by  unification,  and  they  are  prepared  to  work 
with  the  Viet  Minh  in  establishing  an  all  Viet  Nam  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  general  policy  is  one  of  neutralism,  and  they 
see  the  enlistment  of  the  southern  half  of  their  country  in 
the  cause  of  militant  anti-Communism  as  nothing  less  than 


disastrous.  Their  contacts  from  Paris  with  the  Viet  Mink 
have  convinced  them  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  governmei 
are  as  desirous  of  unification  as  they  are,  and  there  b 
general  agreement  from  Hanoi  that  a  coalition  governmot 
could  be  established  with  the  Democratic  Movement.  A 
government  on  these  lines  could  prepare  for  the  fnt 
country-wide  elections,  supervised  by  a  neutral  commission, 
as  proposed  by  the  Geneva  agreement. 

The  existence  and  the  activities  of  this  group  in  Pan 
is  known  to  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  and  he  surely  must  haw 
carried  the  conviction  to  Washington  that  as  co-chairmn 
of  the  1954  conference  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  carrj 
through  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  No  one  can  be  too 
sanguine  that  any  alternative  to  Diem  will  impress  the 
American  statesmen,  not  even  if  the  dangers  of  the  present 
situation  are  enunciated  from  the  lips  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister.  The  United  States  have  built  up  Diem,  as  they 
built  up  Chiang  Kai-shek,  at  great  expense  and  they  are 
not  suddenly  going  to  agree  that  they  have  been  wroni 
and  drop  him. 

The  Geneva  conference  on  Indo-China  was  the  first 
glow  of  comfort  in  the  cold  war,  and  much  of  the  credb 
for  it  went  to  Mr.  Eden  (as  he  then  was)  for  taking  a  line 
of  policy  independent  of  Mr.  Dulles.  It  would  be  tragic 
indeed  if  all  he  could  achieve  now  was  some  form  of 
inadequate  compromise  which  would  not  meet  the  situatioi 

or  lessen  the  explosive  possibilities.  Although  time  is 
short,  the  way  is  still  open  for  the  kind  of  solution  envisagei 

at  Geneva  and  Mr.  Molotov  (the  other  co-chairman),  who 
he  meets  Sir  Anthony  in  London  during  the  visit  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  in  April,  will  no  doubt  be  accommodating 
enough  from  the  Communist  side  to  make  the  achievement 
of  a  solution  easy.  A  great  responsibility  rests  on  Sb 
Anthony  Eden’s  shoulders,  for  he,  like  a  great  many  other 
people  in  Europe  and  Asia,  must  realise  that  somethini 
must  be  done  about  the  dangerous  situation  in  Viet  Nan 
before  it  is  too  late. 


THE  UNNECESSARY  ART 


WESTERN  policy  has  been  losing  ground  in  the 
Middle  and  Far  East  because  the  trend  of  events 

in  the  past  few  years  has  called  for  policies  positive 
in  conception.  The  challenge  of  Communist  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  vast  Asian  area  and  in  revolutionary 
nationalism  has  been  viewed  from  the  West  as  something 
that  could  only  be  met  by  a  show  of  military  strength. 
The  criticism  of  this  policy  is  not  only  that  it  creates 
immediate  situations  of  tension  where  none  need  exist, 
but  that  its  negative  character  will,  with  the  passage  of 
time,  alienate  western  connections  with  countries  in  Asia 
and  cause  a  schism  which  will  in  the  future  become  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  bridge. 

Nothing  has  given  more  publicity  to  this  failure  in 
the  basic  development  of  western  policies  than  the  interview 
which  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  gave  to  Life  magazine.  The 
American  Secretary  of  State,  in  effect,  has  frankly  and 


openly  admitted  that  he  has  consistently  failed  to  grasp 
the  significant  effect  the  deadlock  in  the  possession  ^ 

nuclear  weapons  must  have  on  the  direction  of  westen 
policies.  If  war  is  out  of  the  question  because,  in  thii 
hydrogen  age,  the  ends  which  war  is  intended  to  achieve 
are  destroyed  in  the  process,  then  to  threaten  war  as  a 
means  of  impressing  policy  is  equally  useless.  Brandishini 
bombs  might  well  scare  the  Communist  countries  because 
one  slip  of  the  finger  could  press  the  trigger,  but  it  will  do 
nothing  to  stop  the  advance  of  recent  Communist  poliq 
which  meets  the  desire  of  Asian  countries  for  friendly 
cooperation  and  mutual  interest  'without  compromisin{ 
sovereignty.  Indeed  the  country  that  irresponsibly  wavei 
atom  bombs  around  worries  its  friends  as  much  as  iU 
adversaries,  and  it  has  not  gone  unnoticed  in  the  countries 
of  Asia  that  once  again  the  United  States  has  talked  of 
using  atom  bombs  where  Asians  would  be  the  victims. 
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To  be  able  to  reach  the  brink  of  war  without  actually 
JUling  into  it  might  at  one  time — in  the  1930’s  for  instance 
—have  had  some  purpose.  To  day  it  is  an  art  which  is 
not  only  inflammable  but  unnecessary  since  it  is  not 
suited  to  the  realities  of  the  situation.  These  realities  have 
not  so  far  been  sufficiently  recognised  in  the  West,  and  until 
they  are  there  is  no  doubt  who  will  be  ahead  in  the  com¬ 
petition  between  Soviet  and  western  diplomacy.  The  West 
is  in  drastic  need  of  a  completely  new  psychological 
approach  in  her  relations  with  Asia.  Basic  misconceptions, 
such  as  the  western  opinion  of  what  Eastern  countries 
ought  to  feel  about  Communism  and  the  belief  that  Asia 
needs  to  be  defended,  must  be  wiped  away.  Mr.  Dulles 
has  done  us  a  service  by  putting  his  negative  diplomatic 
art  on  exhibition  where  its  failures  are  clear  to  see.  It  will 
be  unforgivable  blindness  if  the  West  does  not  learn  a 
lesson  from  them. 


Comments 


Tremors  among  the  Thais 

SINCE  the  Siamese  Prime  Minister,  Marshal  Pibul 
Songgram,  gave  his  country  the  “  democratisation  ” 
treatment  there  has  been  some  outspoken  criticism  of 
the  United  States — an  occurrence  so  rare  in  the  past  few 
years  that  it  had  almost  become  extinct.  In  recent  weeks, 
Iwwever,  criticism  has  taken  the  shape  of  a  small  but 
iignificant  anti-American  campaign.  Certain  elements  in 
Bangkok,  augmented  by  a  few  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  have  spoken  out  against  the  Thailand  Govern¬ 
ment  being  virtually  controlled  by  America.  There  have 
been  some  hostile  remarks  against  United  States  economic 
control  of  Siam,  which  is  the  price  demanded  for  military 
aid.  It  is  further  being  said  in  Bangkok  that  military  aid 
is  being  given  only  to  strengthen  the  Government  against 

the  people. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  the  usual  charges  that  these 
are  Communist  sentiments,  and  that  they  have  emanated 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Bangkok.  (There  are,  strangely, 

quite  a  lot  of  people  holding  important  official  positions 
who  still  refuse  to  countenance  the  fact  that  persons  other 
than  Communists  express  nationalist  sentiments).  The 
curious  fact,  however,  is  that  The  Tribune,  a  paper  in  Siam 
which  is  known  to  be  controlled  by  the  Prime  Minister,  has 
recently  been  heavily  criticising  the  US  for  forcing  down 
the  prices  of  rice,  rubber  and  tin  by  competing  in  the  same 
market  as' Siam.  The  paper  has  gone  on  from  there  to 
openly  charging  America  with  putting  the  people  of  Siam 
**  under  the  yoke  of  an  unlimited  obligation,"  by  granting 
tki  with  conditions  hidden  in  among  it.  It  is  significant 
that  no  one  of  any  great  importance  in  the  Siamese  Govern¬ 
ment  contradicted  the  statements  of  the  paper. 

The  Thai  people,  always  portrayed  as  contented  with 

life  and  rather  simple  in  outlook,  are  now  waking  to  the 


corruption  that  has  been  going  on  in  Government  circles 
for  years.  Pibul  Songgram's  effort  last  autumn  to  bring 
some  semblance  of  democracy  to  the  practice  of  adminis¬ 
tration  not  only  did  nothing  to  alleviate  corruption  among 
politicians  and  officials,  it  increased  it  because  with  the 
American  Embassy  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  about  how 
the  new  “  liberalisation  "  would  affect  the  strongest  ally  of 
the  US  in  South-East  Asia,  passing  information  and  forming 
pressure  groups  on  payment  of  dollars  became  a  thriving 
and  cut-throat  business  in  Bangkok. 

America  has  poured  money  and  materials  into  Siam 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  what  has  it  achieved  by  1956? 
Hostility  among  the  population;  and  if  the  inoffensive  and 

gentle  Thai  people  have  roused  their  apathetic  selves  into 

a  state  of  criticism,  then  American  policy  in  Asia  could  not 

be  any  more  nakedly  exposed  as  a  failure. 


Killer  under  Protection 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  have  no  intention  of  handing 
over  the  man  who  last  April  sabotaged  the  plane 
carrying  Peking  Chinese  officials  to  the  Bandung 
conference.  It  is  not  the  Kuomintang’s  wish  that 
this  saboteur  should  pay  the  price  for  his  act;  indeed  the 
man  was  given  a  handsome  reward  for  carrying  the  task 

through  successfully. 

Britain,  in  the  absence  of  an  extradition  treaty,  then 
has  no  legal  grounds  on  which  to  press  for  the  culprit’s 
extradition.  But  the  man  himself  does  not  matter;  he  is  a 
mere  tool  working  for  profit.  What  does  matter  is  that  these 
incidents,  dangerous  to  the  peaceful  stability  of  the  Far 
East,  are  nurtured  under  the  protective  shelter  of  United 
States  power.  The  culprit  was  employed  by  Nationalist 
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intelligence  services  to  sabotage  an  Indian  plane  on  British 
territory.  It  is  widely  known  that  the  US  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  to  a  large  extent  controls  Nationalist 
intelligence.  All  of  which  means  in  effect  that  indirectly 
(or  directly — who  knows?)  the  US  was  working,  and 
is  perhaps  still  continuing  to  work,  against  the  interests 
of  Britain. 

Of  course,  as  long  as  Washington  continues  to  take  the 
attitude  that  America  is  on  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  side  in  a 
war  against  the  established  Government  of  China,  nothing, 
not  even  peace,  is  safe  in  the  Far  East.  As  far  as  the  man 
who  placed  the  bomb  is  concerned,  nothing  more  can  be 
done.  But  the  British  Government  can  send  a  strong 
reminder  to  Taipeh  that  it  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  sort 
of  provocative  incidents  in  the  Far  East  that  jeopardise 
British  interests.  Such  a  reminder  will  have  no  effect 
unless  a  carbon  copy,  underlined  in  red,  is  sent  to 
Washington. 

No  Market  in  China 

CHINA  is  already  looking  towards  the  establishment  of 
her  second  five  year  plan,  and  later  this  year  she  will 
begin  negotiations  with  foreign  business  firms  for  the 
supply  of  goods  with  which  to  implement  the  plan.  The 
continuation  of  the  strict  embargo  on  trade  with  China  is 
losing  British  business  a  share  in  this  large  market. 


Before  the  Korean  war  created  the  embargo,  Pe 
looked  in  its  foreign  trade  first  to  the  Soviet  bloc  »a 
secondly  to  Great  Britain,  and  even  after  the  war  had  c(m 
to  an  end  China  still  considered  Britain  and  westcn 
Europe  as  potentially  her  second  largest  trading  area.  TV 
consistent  strangling  of  trade  with  China  has  forced  Pe 
to  put  South-East  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  into  secoil 
place.  This  is  a  heavy  blow. 

As  the  cause  for  the  original  United  Nations  resolutite 
which  was  designed  expressly  to  deny  certain  goods  (■ 
China  that  would  aid  her  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  Kora 
becomes  weaker  and  recedes  into  the  past,  the  terms  a 
more  difficult  to  sustain.  Many  of  the  embargoed  iten 
are  no  longer  of  any  strategic  importance  and  are  expo 
to  other  Communist  countries  quite  freely.  There  is  not 
to  prevent  the  British  Government  from  taking  unilat 
action  to  release  items  from  embargo,  and  the  failure  tod 
so,  even  under  pressure  from  businessmen  with  whoi 
point  of  view  the  Conservative  Party  is  supposed  tradition 
ally  to  be  in  sympathy,  shows  a  glaring  lack  of  initiativ 
on  the  part  of  the  Eden  Government. 

This  issue  is  one  on  which  Whitehall  has  followe 
American  thinking  step  by  step,  changing  the  reasons  fo 
the  embargo  to  conform  with  Washington’s  view  of  eveiB 
in  Viet  Nam  and  the  Formosa  Straits.  Lord  Readi 
however,  went  even  farther  in  replying  for  the  Governma 
to  a  question  by  Lord  Elibank  in  the  House  of  Lords  i 
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iPecember.  He  implied,  by  quoting  a  general  reaffirmation 
of  intentions  at  the  end  of  the  original  UN  resolution,  that 
British  trade  with  China  would  not  be  eased  until  Korea 
was  unified.  If  this  is  the  Government's  policy  then  the 
depths  of  stupidity  have  been  reached.  It  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  British  firms  will  be  kept  out  of  the  China 
■arket  almost  indefinitely. 

Relations  with  China  will  have  to  be  put  on  a  normal 


footing  sooner  or  later.  Neither  Peking  nor  British  business¬ 
men  are  impressed  with  pious  moral  reasons  for  withholding 
the  normal  flow  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
atmosphere  that  such  a  stand  creates  is  bad  for  world 
relationships  as  a  whole.  The  immediate  tragic  consequence, 
however,  is  that  Britain  is  losing  an  opportunity  further 
to  expand  her  export  markets,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
and  urgency  at  this  time. 


AMERICAN  LEADERSHIP 

By  David  C,  Williams  (Washington) 


Economic  aid  to  the  peoples  of  the  under-developed 
areas  of  the  world  has  come  to  be  an  accepted  part 
of  American  foreign  policy.  Although,  when  President 
Truman  first  proposed  it  as  “  Point  Four  ”  of  his  1949 
Inaugural  Address,  it  was  denounced  by  many  Republicans 
IS  a  “  global  giveaway,”  President  Eisenhower  has  main¬ 
tained  it  through  the  three  years  of  his  Administration; 
his  “  State  of  the  Union  ”  message  to  Congress  last  month 
actually  called  for  a  moderate  increase — and,  even  more 
agnificantly,  for  ‘‘  limited  authority  ”  to  make  long-term 
commitments  of  aid  to  foreign  countries.  This  last  recom¬ 
mendation  is  likely  to  be  bitterly  fought  in  Congress,  which 
has  hitherto  insisted  upon  keeping  overseas  economic  aid 
on  a  year-to-year  basis,  thus  holding  a  tight  rein  on  it. 

The  Administration  recommendations  came  after  a 
prolonged  struggle  between  the  ”  budget-balancers,” 
headed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey,  and  other 
Administration  officials,  notably  Nelson  Rockefeller,  the 
President’s  special  assistant,  who  advocated  a  large-scale 
economic  programme  to  meet  the  challenge  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  been  making  in  this  field.  When 
Nelson  Rockefeller  resigned  last  year,  it  was  assumed  that  it 
was  because  he  was  weary  of  the  struggle — but  the  “  State 
of  the  Union”  message  indicates  that  he  was  at  least 
partially  successful. 

The  economy  bloc  suffered  another  setback  recently. 
John  B.  Hollister,  the  head  of  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  an  agency  in  the  State  Department 
which  is  responsible  for  the  economic  aid  programme, 
gave  an  “  off-the-record  ”  press  conference  in  which  he 
intimated  that  he  might  be  able  to  ‘‘  save  ”  20  per  cent,  of 
this  fiscal  year’s  appropriations — presumably  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  applause  he  could  win  by  turning  the  funds 
back  to  the  Treasury.  This  meant,  for  instance,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  $50  million  allotted  to  India  to  $40  million. 
The  American  Ambassador  in  New  Delhi,  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  promptly  protested  to  the  State  Department,  and 
soon  thereafter  it  was  solemnly  insisted  that  Hollister  had 
been  “  misunderstood.” 

Such  disagreements  among  the  great  Departments  of 
Government,  and  even  among  officials  within  the  same 
Department,  are  inevitable  in  so  vast  a  bureaucracy  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  when  some  senior  officials 
owe  their  posts  to  their  political  connections  rather  than 
to  merit  and  experience.  But  the  mild  degree  of  chaos 


which  usually  prevails  has  been  dangerously  increased 
because  of  President  Eisenhower’s  illness. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  has,  like  the  Soviet  Union, 
been  going  through  a  period  of  “  collective  leadership.” 
No  single  person  has  been  able  to  exert  the  authority 
which  has  temporarily  fallen  from  the  President’s  hands, 
so  that  affairs  have  been  carried  on  by  a  cabal  of  high 
officials  who  have  come  to  be  known  as  ‘‘  the  regency.” 
Included  in  the  Washington  Politburo  are,  certainly, 
Sherman  Adams,  in  effect  the  President’s  chief  of  staff,  and 
Herbert  Brownell,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  most 
skilled  political  strategist  in  the  Administration.  Powerful, 
but  not  quite  trusted  by  the  “  regency,”  is  Vice-President 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  clique  which  has  exerted  most  power  and  attracted 
most  criticism  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  “  Four-H  ” 
Club — Humphrey  for  the  Treasury,  Rowland  Hughes,  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  and  John  B.  Hollister  for  the  overseas 
aid  agency.  Indeed,  it  is  widely  considered  that,  because  of 
Hoover’s  close  cooperation  with  the  others  in  the  group, 
and  because  of  John  Foster  Dulles’  frequent  absences  from 
Washington,  effective  authority  in  the  State  Department 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Under-Secretary  rather  than  the 
Secretary. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  thing  to  be  said  about  the 
“  regency  ”  is  that  it  has  not  functioned  effectively,  either 
for  good  or  ill.  The  American  system  of  government  is  a 
Presidential  one,  and  requires  effective  leadership  by  one 
man — the  President.  For  the  first  two  years  the  Administra¬ 
tion  limped  along  while  Eisenhower  discovered  by  hard 
experience  that  he  had  to  be  more  than  a  constitutional 
monarch,  to  rule  as  well  as  to  reign.  Hardly  had  he  begun 
to  exert  his  leadership  when  he  was  stricken,  and  the 
initiative  he  took  at  Geneva  last  summer  was  never 
effectively  followed  up. 

Hard  decisions  lie  ahead.  It  is  expected  here,  for 
instance,  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  launch  an 
attack  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu  this  spring.  Before  then  the 
United  States  must  decide  whether  to  force  Chiang  Kai-shek 
to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  these  exposed  positions, 
or  face  the  risk  of  war.  A  “  regency  ”  cannot  take  such 
decisions.  Therefore  President  Eisenhower’s  return  to 
Washington  is  universally  welcomed,  by  his  friends  and 
opponents  alike. 
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Ceylon 
at  the  UN 

By  Gamini  ISavaratne  (Colombo) 

CEYLON’S  admittance,  along  with  fifteen  other 
countries,  to  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
has  brought  joy  and  satisfaction  to  the  people.  They 
take  it  as  recognition  by  the  whole  world  of  their  country’s 
sovereignty,  which  in  the  past  was  questioned  by  some, 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ceylon  first  applied  for  membership  of  the  world 
organisation  in  1948,  the  year  she  regained  freedom.  But 
though  in  the  intervening  period  she  was  admitted  to  every 
other  organisation  connected  with  the  UN,  she  was  denied 
admission  to  the  supreme  body  itself,  due  primarily  to 
disagreement  between  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers. 

The  successful  termination  of  this  eight-year-old 
deadlock  was  in  no  small  measure  the  result  of  Ceylon’s 
efforts  since  the  Bandung  Conference. 

In  the  months  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  Ceylon’s  Prime  Minister, 
Sir  John  Kotelawala,  kept  up  continuous  discussions  with 


the  Asian-African  powers,  members  of  the  Commonwealtk 
and  the  United  Nations.  He  even  sent  a  special  two-ra# 
mission  to  the  United  Nations — Sir  (then  Mr.)  R.  S.  S. 
Gunewardene,  Ambassador  in  the  United  States  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Wickremesinghe — to  plead  Ceylon’s  case. 

Ceylon’s  entry  to  the  world  assembly  has  dravn 
attention  to  her  trade  agreement  with  People’s  China,  under 
which  she  sells  rubber  (classified  as  a  strategic  material)  to 
China  in  exchange  for  rice.  The  export  of  strategic  material 
to  China  by  UN  members  was  banned  after  the  AssemWii 
resolved  that  China  was  the  aggressor  in  Korea.  This  baa 
has  been  observed  up  to  now  by  UN  members,  and  it  k 
now  being  asked  whether  Ceylon  will  have  to  toe  the  lint 
Ceylon’s  Premier,  however,  is  of  the  view  that  his  country 
is  not  bound  by  past  resolutions  of  the  UN  on  this  matta 

Another  question  that  has  cropped  up  is  the  country’! 
representation  at  'the  UN.  Political  circles  believe  that  Sii 
Oliver  Goonetilleke,  the  Governor-General,  will  be 
appointed  permanent  delegate,  with  the  envoy  in  the  United 
States  to  assist  him.  Sir  John  Kotelawala  is  expected  to 
succeed  Sir  Oliver  as  Governor-General. 

This  would  leave  unanswered  the  question  of  who  w3 
be  Prime  Minister.  But  this  is  something  that  few  could  bi 
certain  about,  especially  in  view  of  the  impending  Generk 
Election.  But  the  name  that  is  most  often  mentioned  is  thi 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Jayewardene,  the  Leader  of  the  House  d 
representatives  and  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 


AUSTRALIA’S  PRESTIGE  IN  ASIA 

By  Charles  Meeking  (Eastern  World  Correspondent  in  Canberra) 


Although  little  has  been  heard  recently,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  of  the  Australian-Indonesian  cooperation 
promised  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Casey  some  months  ago 
in  Djakarta  (except  some  rather  sour  Dutch  comments), 
there  is  no  doubt  of  a  perceptible  and  encouraging  change 
in  the  attitude  of  Australians  in  general  towards  Asia  and 
Asian  peoples. 

Part  of  the  change  is  due  to  the  presence  since  the  war 
of  some  thousands  of  Asian  students.  Some  have  come 
under  the  Colombo  Plan,  and  others  have  arrived  under 
their  own  auspices.  They  have  struck  some  tough  landladies, 
but  mostly  they  have  been  delighted,  and  surprised,  at  the 
cordiality  of  their  reception  both  inside  and  outside  the 
universities.  Their  presence  has  underlined  the  growing 
volume  of  Asian  criticism  of  the  “  White  Australia  ” 
policy  which  excludes  Asians  from  permanent  settlement 
in  Australia,  a  criticism  which  has  begun  to  influence 
thoughtful  Australians. 

Governments  of  all  political  complexions  have  always 
disowned  the  offensive  phrase,  “  White  Australia,”  but  no 
Government  has  ever  made  the  slightest  move  towards 
modification  of  the  rigid  policy  which  has  applied  since 
federation  of  the  Australian  States  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Now,  however,  public  opinion  is  undergoing 


slight  but  significant  revision.  One  notable  piece  of  evideno 
is  the  fact  that  admission  each  year  of  small  quotas  0 
“  assimilable  ”  Asians,  on  the  Canadian  plan,  which  hi 
been  urged  for  some  time  by  a  few  churchmen  and  other 
is  now  being  supported  by  at  least  two  influential  new 
papers  in  Australia.  The  suggestion  has  caused  no  notice 
able  reactions,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  suggestion  woul 
have  been  greeted  with  indignation  and  derision. 

The  fact  that  Australia  was  not  invited  to  the  Bandun 
conference  also  had  its  impact  on  public  feeling,  especial! 
as  Australian  geographical  links  with  Asia  are  beiii 
appreciated  at  their  full  strategic  and  cultural  importance! 
many  quarters.  Some  Indian  newspapers  have  claim) 
recently  that  this  exclusion  was  not  entirely  due  to  Australii 
support  of  the  Dutch  on  the  West  Irian  issue,  but  was  ab 
related  to  immigration  policy,  which  the  Times  of  Ini 
said  had  been  a  ”  standing  affront  to  Asian  sentiment 

Mr.  Casey,  declaring  recently  at  the  scout  jamboree! 
Melbourne  attended  by  many  Asian  scouts,  that  inte 
marriages  and  inter-mingling  were  not  essential  for  int* 
national  understanding,  also  said  that  Australia  did  n 
want  ‘‘  indigestible  masses  of  other  peoples  who  cai 
be  absorbed,”  In  this  he  was  undoubtedly  voicing  genet 
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Australian  feeling,  as  he  also  was  in  asserting  that  the  world 
its  seen  too  many  cases  of  problems  arising  from  the 
^  ittbility  of  two  races  to  get  along  with  one  another. 

However  this  did  not  deter  some  of  the  older  scouts 
Iwm  replying  vigorously  that  the  admission  of  quotas  of 
rawi  iBtable  Asian  migrants  would  be  desirable,  both  to  restore 
indet  Australia’s  prestige  in  Asia  and  to  prove  that  the  ban  was 
tl)  to  tot  merely  racial  discrimination.  Interesting  additions 
teriil  0  the  public  discussion  were  the  advocacy  of  quotas  by  a 
»mber  of  the  Labour  Opposition  (Labour  has  hitherto 
iten  implacably  opposed  to  any  lifting  of  restrictions), 
ijr  the  New  Zealand  High  Commissioner  in  Australia, 
id  by  a  former  Australian  High  Commissioner  to 
Flkistan. 

The  latter,  Major-General  L.  E.  Beavis,  made  some 
idiing  points. 

He  said  that  the  term  “  White  Australia,”  despite  its 
i^ctionable  aspect,  was  justification  for  admitting  some 
Irians,  “  if  only  to  remove  the  wrong  conception  that 
Ilians  were  excluded  from  Australia  on  grounds  of 
iferiority  due  to  difference  in  colour.”  He  also  said,  with 
Bme  emphasis,  that  many  Asians  now  excluded  were  fairer 
icomplexion  than  the  majority  of  the  southern  Europeans, 
Kduding  Maltese  and  Italians,  now  being  admitted  in 
vge  numbers. 

This  discussion  came  at  a  time  when  general  foreign 
lolicy  was  being  critically  examined,  and  when  Mr.  Casey 
IIS  under  fire  on  the  problem  of  recognising  Communist 
lina.  The  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  at  Sydney  University, 
•rofessor  Julius  Stone,  on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  a  year  or 
oat  Harvard,  made  a  nation-wide  broadcast  in  which  he 
lid  that  Canberra  might  have  contributed  to  easing  of 
ifferences  between  London  and  Washington,  but  there 
ad  been  “  complete  failure  to  assume  a  corresponding 
at  inactive  mediatory  position  between  Washington  and 
lew  Delhi.”  He  added:  “To  no  other  Western  capital  is 
t  building  of  a  bridge  more  important  than  it  is  to  Can- 
trra,  and  with  no  other  Western  capital  does  India  share 
Kh  deep  interests  in  building  it.” 
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With  Others,  Professor  Julius  Stone  warned  that  too 
much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  Australian  military 
strength  and  action  in  the  area.  He  agreed  that  military 
aspects  of  the  Australian  defence  and  foreign  policies  were 
vital,  but  also  warned  that  the  non-military  components  of 
strategic  security  might  be  at  least  equally  decisive.  This 
was  good  advice  for  Australia  and  for  the  Menzies  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  next  few  months  may  show  whether  it  is  likely 
to  be  heeded. 


MALAYA  AFTER  INDEPENDENCE 

By  Alex  Josey  (Eastern  World  Correspondent  in  Singapore)  ' 


N  order  to  present  to  the  British  Government  a  solid 
demand  for  independence,  the  Chinese  and  Malays  and 
Indians  in  Malaya  agreed  to  put  aside  their  own  differ- 
ices  until  independence  was  achieved.  The  present  talks 
1  London  between  Malaya’s  Chief  Minister,  Tunku 
bdul  Rahman,  and  British  Government  officials,  has  placed 
en  further  in  the  background  these  highly  controversial 
ifferences.  The  moment  a  large  measure  of  independence 
B  been  achieved  we  can  expect  these  differences  to  come 
Irging  to  the  front.  They  are  important  and  loaded  with  dan- 
ir.  To  start  with  the  Chinese  want  equal  citizenship  rights, 
hey  demand  that  all  Chinese  born  in  Malaya  should 


automatically  become  Federal  citizens.  They  want  the  right 
to  educate  their  children  in  the  Chinese  language;  the  right 
to  encourage  Chinese  culture.  They  want  the  laws  which 
favour  the  Malays  in  the  civil  service  to  be  abolished.  If 
the  Malayan  Chinese  Association,  at  present  in  Alliance  with 
the  United  Malays  National  Organisation  (headed  by 
Tunku  Abdul  Rahman)  cannot  get  far  reaching  concessions 
from  the  Malays,  the  Alliance  will  dissolve,  and,  most 
probably  the  insecure  hold  of  the  Malayan  Chinese  Associa¬ 
tion  upon  Malaya’s  three  million  Chinese  will  be  lost.  Once 
again  the  United  Malays  National  Organisation  will  become 
fiercely  Malay,  the  young  men  demanding  more  discrimi- 
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natory  laws  against  the  Chinese.  Inevitably  racial  organisa-  loses  the  coniidence  of  the  Chinese,  possibilities  are  tb  _ 
tions,  like  the  MCA  and  UMNO,  and  the  Malayan  Indian  another  party,  much  more  to  the  left  and  with  a  politic^  flj 
Congress,  will  continue  to  put  the  interests  of  their  race  programme  aimed  at  attracting  both  Chinese  and  Malaji, 
before  anything  else.  would  come  into  being.  If  racial  difficulties  which  could  1^ 

Unfortunately,  the  weak  and  much  divided  Labour  to  ugly  strife,  and  even  civil  war,  are  to  be  contained,! 
Party,  largely  dominated  by  Chinese  and  Indians,  and  the  dynamic  political  party  with  non-racial  interests  is  a  vital 
Party  Negara,  largely  dominated  by  Malays,  are  the  only  necessity. 

non-racial  political  parties  in  the  country,  and  they  have  At  present  practically  all  the  voters  in  Malaya  art 
very  little  influence.  If  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association  (continued on  p.ii] 


INDONESIA’S  POLITICAL  HEALTH 

By  Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef  (Lake  Serene,  Washington,  USA) 


WHEN  Indonesians  went  to  the  polls  to  cast  their 
ballots  in  their  country’s  first  national  election  last 
year,  more  was  at  stake  than  just  the  distribution 
of  seats  in  the  new  parliament  or  the  composition  of  the 
next  cabinet.  The  election,  repeatedly  postponed  and 
enmeshed  in  intrigue  by  the  leaders  of  some  parties  fearful 
of  losing  their  position  in  the  hitherto  appointed  national 
legislature,  was  in  the  first  place  a  vindication  of  the 
democratic  principles  of  government  for  which  Indonesians 
had  fought  in  their  four-year  long  revolutionary  struggle 
against  the  Dutch.  Since  1949,  when  the  independent 
Indonesian  Republic  formally  came  into  existence,  these 
principles  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  placed 
in  grave  jeopardy.  Secessionist  movements  resulting  from 
an  over  centralised  national  government,  army  cabals  and 
military  intrigue  which  twice  resulted  in  the  fall  of  a 
cabinet,  corruption  and  nepotism  in  the  bureaucracy,  a 
deteriorating  economy,  a  growing  radicalism  especially  in 
some  trade  union  and  veterans  groups  and  a  choking 
atmosphere  of  ideological  extremism,  intolerance  and 
distrust,  all  these  and  other  factors  had  threatened  the  cause 
of  representative  government  in  the  country  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  With  the  completion  of  the  election  these 
threats  are  by  no  means  eliminated,  but  their  potential 
danger  has  certainly  been  diminished.  At  the  same  time 
the  election  results  have  tended  to  magnify  other  political 
and  administrative  problems  in  the  world’s  largest  island 
Republic,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

The  results  of  the  voting  itself  surprised  many  ob¬ 
servers.  The  anti-Communist  and  largely  pro-western 
Masjumi  (Muslim)  party,  which  had  generally  been 
expected  to  win,  ran  a  poor  second  (in  many  parts  of  Java 
even  a  precarious  third  or  fourth)  to  the  sprawling,  dis¬ 
sension  and  corruption  ridden  Partai  Nasional  Indonesia 
(PNl),  the  old  standard  bearer  of  nationalism  and  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  in  control  of  the  government  for  more 
than  two  years,  before  the  demise  of  the  Ali  Sastroamidjojo 
cabinet  in  July,  1955.  The  orthodox  and  anti-Communist 
Nahdatul  Ulama,  a  group  that  had  seceded  from  Masjumi 
jn  opposition  to  modernist  and  “  western  influences  ”  in 
the  parent  body,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a 
relatively  insignificant  minority  party,  showed  remarkable 
strength,  both  in  Java  and  the  other  islands,  running  neck 


and  neck  with  the  Masjumi.  It  is  rather  certain  that 
Masjumi  and  NU  combined  will  hold  a  slight  majoritj 
in  the  new  legislature,  although  the  cabinet  will  probabijf  M  i 
be  headed  by  a  member  of  the  PNI.  The  only  party  thu  |  i 
ran  more  or  less  according  to  expectations  were  the  Com¬ 
munists  (Partai  Kommunis  Indonesia — PKI),  who  earlier 
established  something  of  a  rapprochement  with  the  PNl 
particularly  in  their  joint  appeal  to  Indonesia’s  growiof 
rural  and  industrial  proletariat.  Generally  speaking  the  PKI 
now  ranks  fourth,  but  in  many  areas  in  Java  the  party’s 
candidates  ran  far  ahead  of  their  Masjumi  and  NU  oppo¬ 
nents  and  a  considerable  number  of  supposedly  “  party- 
less  ”  Communist  sympathisers  and  fellow  travellers  wen  s 

also  elected.  The  remainder  of  the  vote  was  scattered  ova _ 

more  than  165  parties,  many  of  them  with  little  more  than 
regional  support.  Some  parties  that  have  played  a  significai  oud 
role  in  national  politics  up  to  the  time  of  the  election,  like  pve 
the  moderately  conservative  Persatuan  Indonesia  Rajak 
(Greater  Indonesian  Party),  the  Partai  Serikat  Islam  wit 
Indonesia  (United  Indonesian  Islam  Party — a  left  winj  nesi 
opportunistic  Muslim  group)  and  the  Partai  Rakji  futu 
Nasional  (National  People’s  Party — a  radical  nationalil  pvi 
party)  may  be  said  to  have  barely  survived  the  election.  opp 
This  then,  is  perhaps  the  first  imjwrtant  consequeno  that 
of  the  election  that  needs  to  be  stressed:  the  reduction  of  be 
multiple  organised  political  activity  to  three  or  four  major 
groups,  with  a  resulting  duality  in  political  trends  and  ii  be  1 
the  distribution  of  power.  A  polarisation  of  political  oot 
ideology  and  activity,  already  well  evident  before  the  into 
election,  has  been  further  augmented.  On  the  right  we  find  wte 
the  Muslim  parties  Masjumi  and  NU,  pKjlitically  moderate  (kei 
and  culturally  conservative,  anti-Communist,  and,  while  Wtl 
not  necessarily  openly  friendly  to  the  West,  generally  infli 
sympathetic  to  Western  capital  interests,  and  inclined  to  they 
favour  a  balanced  economy  with  private  capital  functioning 
side  by  side  with  nationalised  enterprises.  To  the  left  are  dea 
the  PNI  and  the  PKI,  stridently  nationalistic,  essentially  ncsi 
anti-Western  (making  allowance  for  some  individual  shade  Ma 
of  difference),  in  theory  opposed  to  western  capital  interests  doi 
and  anxious  to  “  Indonesianise  ”  the  country’s  econorak  Mu 
structure  as  quickly  as  possible  (i.e.  place  stringent  and  >ga 
often  severely  debilitating  restrictions  on  the  operations  of  or  i 
Western  estate  and  mining  corporations,  curtail  Chine*  *tscl 
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niddle-man  activity,  favour  the  Indonesian  business  sector,  of  Western  dancing,  motion  pictures,  sports  or  dress,  and 

give  maximum  support  to  organised  labour,  etc.).  Muslim  opinion  has  often  displayed  a  lack  of  tolerance  that 

The  closeness  of  the  election  indicates  however,  that  bodes  ill  for  the  democratic  future  of  the  state.  Various 
■either  the  one  nor  the  other  course  will  prevail  in  Indo-  cabinets  have  been  hard  put  to  moderate  such  extremism, 
aesian  foreign  and  economic  policy  in  the  immediate  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  Acheh,  West-Java  and 
fature :  a  balance  will  have  to  be  struck,  with  every  cabinet  South  Sulawesi  armies  of  insurgents  have  been  battling 
giving  due  recognition  to  the  decisive  influence  of  the  the  government  for  years  in  their  effort  to  establish  an 
opposition.  A  kind  of  immobilisme,  similar  perhaps  to  orthodox  Islamic  state  in  Indonesia.  Thus,  while  to  some 
tkt  which  has  plagued  recent  French  cabinets,  may  well  American  observers  the  Indonesian  election  results  seem 
be  the  result.  At  the  same  time  this  situation  has  the  disappointing  in  that  they  will  fail  to  bring  forth  a  strong 
advantage  that  some  political  or  economic  extremism  cannot  anti-Communist  government,  it  is  as  well  to  emphasise  that 
be  legislated  into  existence.  The  extremes  of  the  right  should  such  an  anti-Communist  regime  would  also  have  brought 
not  be  overlooked  however,  for  these  would  force  Indonesia  the  young  state  immeasurably  closer  to  the  pitfalls  of 
into  the  direction  of  an  orthodox  Muslim  theocracy,  with  religious  absolutism. 

atensive  governmental  powers  of  censorship  in  all  matters  Given  the  piolarisation  of  ideological  extremes,  the 

deemed  essential  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Islamic  closeness  of  the  election  presents  parliamentary  government 
fiith,  a  theocracy,  profoundly  hostile  to  western  secularist  in  Indonesia  with  new  structural  problems.  Before  1953 
influences  which  have  already  penetrated  so  deeply  that  and  the  formation  of  the  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  cabinet,  most 
they  can  hardly  be  countered  at  this  stage.  Indonesian  cabinets  consisted  of  coalitions  in  which 

That  the  threat  of  a  stifling  theocratic  state  exists,  is  members  ofboth  the  Masjumi  and  the  PNI  were  represented, 
dear  from  the  platforms  of  the  Muslim  parties  in  Indo-  The  Ali  cabinet  was  the  first  since  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
Ksia.  All  favour  some  sort  of  Islamic  state,  some,  like  by  Holland  to  Indonesia  in  1949  to  contain  no  Masjumi 
Masjumi,  in  moderate  terms,  others  like  NU  or  Perti,  members,  and  its  successor,  the  caretaker  cabinet  of  Mr. 
dong  narrow,  sectarian  and  anti-western  lines.  Powerful  Harahap  (Masjumi),  has  no  members  of  the  PNI.  To  some 
Muslim  organisations  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  protest  observers  the  polarity  of  the  PNI  and  the  Masjumi  seemed 
(gainst  any  alleged  slights  of  the  Islamic  religion,  its  founder  to  augur  the  beginnings  of  a  two  party  system  and  the 
or  its  holy  writ  and  to  demand  government  prosecution  for  development  of  a  regular  opposition.  The  results  of  the 
Rich  oflences;  other  Islamic  groups  have  opposed  all  forms  election  however,  seem  to  make  the  further  development 
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of  a  two  party  system  extremely  difficult,  since  any  two 
party  coalition  (for  instance,  PNI-PKI  or  Masjumi — NU), 
with  the  other  in  opposition,  would  result  in  such  a  small 
parliamentary  working  majority  for  the  cabinet  as  to  render 
impossible  the  implementation  of  a  definite  programme. 
A  return  to  a  PNI-Masjumi  coalition  cabinet  would,  under 
the  circumstances,  seem  to  be  the  best  solution,  but  as  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Harahap 
cabinet  last  July  showed,  the  cleavage  between  Masjumi 
and  PNI  has  become  so  great  that  a  return  to  a  coalition 
government,  which  would  include  both  groups,  has  become 
virtually  impossible. 

The  election  results  have  also  tended  to  confirm  one 
of  the  most  disquieting  tendencies  observable  in  Indo¬ 
nesian  political  and  economic  life,  namely  the  growing 
differences  between  Java  and  the  other  islands  of  Indonesia. 
When  the  initial  results  of  the  election,  mostly  from  Java, 
were  first  made  public,  the  PNI  and  PKI  appeared  to  have 
scored  a  resounding  victory,  contrary  to  all  expectations. 
Then,  when  very  slowly  returns  from  distant  islands  beyond 
Java  came  in,  the  election  picture  changed  sharply:  anti¬ 
communist  parties  like  Masjumi  and  NU  gradually  over¬ 
took  the  Communist  lead  and  crept  ever  closer  to  the  PNI. 
Now,  with  the  election  results  complete,  it  has  become 
possible  to  say  that  in  Java  radical  anti-western  nationalism, 
hand  in  hand  with  Communism,  seems  to  dominate  the 
local  political  situation,  whereas  on  the  other  islands 
regional  and  Muslim  interests,  both  primarily  anti-Com- 
munist  and  mildy  pro- western,  predominate.  The  causes 
of  this  contrast  are  many.  In  densely  populated  Java,  with 
its  more  than  50  million  souls,  the  complex  processes  of 
proletarisation  and  social  dislocation  have  probably  gone 
furthest.  Here,  the  uprooted  rural  masses,  having  lost 
most  traditional  supports  of  the  village  society  and  subjected 
to  a  swift  process  of  secularisation,  have  tended  to  be  more 
prone  to  accept  radical  nationalist  and  Communist  ideo¬ 
logies.  Rural  indebtedness  and  absentee  landlordism, 
accompanied  by  a  desparate  shortage  of  land,  have  driven 
thousands  of  Javanese  to  the  already  overcrowded  cities; 
fertile  grounds  for  extremist  agitation.  The  average 
Indonesian  in  Java  is  in  all  probability  economically  far  worse 

off  than  his  countryman  in  Sumatra,  Kalimantan  or 

Sulawesi. 

In  such  newly  independent  countries  as  Indonesia, 
unfamiliar  with  the  technicalities  and  procedures  of  modern 
representative  government,  it  is  natural  to  ask  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  election  how  correct  and  represen¬ 
tative  of  popular  wishes  the  outcome  is.  Two  related  pro¬ 
blems  must  be  examined  in  this  connection:  (1)  the  popular 
understanding  of  the  election  and  its  purpose,  and  (2)  the 
technical  procedures  followed  in  interpreting  and  allo¬ 
cating  the  votes  cast,  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of  seats 
in  the  new  national  legislature. 

As  to  the  first  aspect  it  must  be  stressed  at  once  that 
Indonesia  is  inhabited  by  such  a  great  variety  of  ethnic 
groups,  each  at  their  own  level  of  development,  that  it  is 
inevitable  that  traditional  usages  and  prejudices  alter  not 
only  the  election  results,  but  also  the  very  concept  and 


purpose  of  the  election  itself.  Well  before  the  voting  begai 
government  officials  charged  with  disseminating  informatioi 
about  the  election  and  with  holding  “  test  ”  elections  on  i 
small  scale  in  key  areas,  reported  that  countless  citizen 
had  little  or  no  understanding  of  what  was  taking  place. 
Some  believed  that  a  new  “  Emperor  of  Java  ”  was  to  be 
elected,  others  thought  that  the  registration  of  voters  mean 
an  impending  campaign  of  terror  by  officials,  others  agaii 
thought  registration  was  for  a  new  nationwide  lottery  and 
so  on.  Taking  thumbprints  of  prospective  voters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  registration  process  proved  to  be  a 
hazardous  undertaking:  in  at  least  one  area  an  electioi 
official  was  murdered  because  he  sought  to  obtain  finger¬ 
prints,  because  figerprinting  was  felt  to  be  an  insult  by  the 
local  populace;  other  officials  were  driven  off  and  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Since  roughly  60  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate  is  illiterate  recourse  was  had,  as  in  the  Indiai 
election,  to  the  use  of  party  symbols  on  the  ballots,  with 
voters  marking  the  appropriate  symbol  of  their  choice  witk 
a  pin.  Thus  the  Masjumi  has  a  white  crescent,  the  PNI 
a  buffalo  head  in  a  triangle,  the  Nahdatne  Ulama  a  globe 
encircled  by  stars  and  Arabic  letters,  and  the  PKI  a  hammer 
and  sickle. 

Complex  psycho-cultural  factors  influencing  the  choke 
of  such  symbols  came  to  light  in  the  test  elections,  duriuj 
which  ordinary  symbols  not  employed  by  the  various 
political  parties  (like  a  barrel,  umbrella,  chair,  etc.),  were 
used.  Some  of  these  symbols  were  extremely  popular  and 
got  all  the  “  votes,”  others  for  no  immediately  discernabk 
reason  were  wholly  ignored.  In  a  test  election  in  Meda* 
(cast  Sumatra)  50  of  the  285  ballots  marked  had  to  be 
invalidated,  among  other  reasons  because  some  voters  had 
folded  their  ballot  and  their  pin  prick  mark  had  pierctd 
several  symbols  at  once.  There  has  been  increasing  evideno 
of  considerable  confusion  because  of  the  hundreds  of 
party  symbols. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  political  partisanisi 
played  an  important  role  in  the  appointments  policy  of  the 
Ali  government  and  that  officials  were  removed  or  transferred 
for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  they  were  opponenh 
of  the  party  in  power.  But  solid  evidence  for  these  seriom 
allegations  has  as  yet  not  been  published,  although  in  a  few 
instances  there  is  probably  incontrovertible  ground  for 

these  charges.  Much  of  the  Indonesian  rural  mass  loob 
upon  its  civil  service  in  the  light  of  a  near  feudalistic 
tradition  and  under  these  circumstances  the  civil  servant 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  influence  the  political  out¬ 
look  of  the  populace  in  his  district.  Still,  a  host  of  foreign 
observers  have  reported  on  the  dedication  and  scrupuloui 
impartiality  of  the  civil  service  in  the  preparation  of  and 
the  implementation  of  the  election  procedure.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  justifiable  to  say  that  given  the  novelty  of 
the  Indonesian  election  experiment  and  the  unusuil 
difficulties  under  which  it  was  staged  the  outcome  of  the 
ballotting  presents  an  accurate  picture  of  political  opinions 
now  current  in  the  country. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  despite  the  absence  of 
adequate  local  legislative  machinery,  strong  decentralising 
and  ‘‘  regional  ”  tendencies  can  now  make  their  influena 
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felt  in  the  national  legislature,  while  “lunatic  fringes” 
groups  or  parties  that  are  mere  coteries  of  a  handful  of 
political  personalities  without  any  real  programme,  will 
exercise  less  force  by  far  than  they  have  been  able  to  do 
in  the  past.  The  franchise  procedure  has  also  seemed  to 
work  well.  According  to  the  law  single  persons  of  eighteen 
or  over,  and  all  married  or  divorced  people,  regardless  of 
ige,  were  given  the  right  to  vote.  The  total  electorate  by 
this  procedure  numbered  about  43  million,  and  the 
“  marriage  ”  clause  of  the  franchise  provision  appears  to 
have  been  of  particular  benefit  to  the  rural  areas  where  early 
narriages  are  customary.  Procedures  for  the  registration 
of  voters  were,  however,  in  the  main  haphazard  and  fre¬ 
quently  inaccurate.  In  Sumatra,  due  to  some  official  over¬ 
sight,  inhabitants  of  fifteen  villages  were  “  forgotten  ”  by 
registration  officials,  elsewhere  duplication  of  registered 
voters  or  registration  of  fictitious  persons  appears  to  have 
occurred  in  a  few  instances.  But  the  hiearchy  of  election 
committees,  from  village,  sub-district  and  district  com- 
■ittees,  to  area  committees  and  all  Indonesia  Central 
Election  Committee,  established  to  weed  out  inaccuracies 
ind  to  arbitrate  disputes,  did  a  remarkably  good  job  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  virtual  unanimous  report  of  all  observers. 
Political  parties  mutually  checked  possible  excesses  and 
although  no  machinery  existed  for  the  control  of  campaign 
apenses  or  for  a  check  on  voting  procedures  (other  than 
by  the  civil  service  or  members  of  the  local  election  com- 
nittees)  instances  of  flagrantly  illegal  campaigning  or 
terroristic  pressure  on  the  electorate  have  thus  far  not  been 
reported— if  indeed  they  occurred  at  all.  Indonesia’s 
multiple  party  system,  while  in  many  ways  a  hindrance. 


served  the  good  purpose  this  time  of  being  a  ubiquitous 
watchdog,  members  of  a  host  of  parties  being  represented 
on  the  various  supervisory  election  committees. 

Significant  as  the,  by  and  large  proper,  functioning  of 
the  election  machinery  was  for  the  political  health  of 
Indonesia,  its  importance  is  almost  negligible  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  public  educative  aspect  of  the  election.  With 
rare  and  often  impressive  devotion  and  patience  a  mere 
handful  of  Indonesians  instructed,  exhorted,  persuaded  and 
even  cajoled  their  more  untutored  fellow  citizens,  so  that 
most  at  last  understood  that  what  was  at  stake  in  this 
strange  new  business  of  voting  was  nothing  short  of  the 
continued  existence  of  a  free  and  democratic  Indonesia  for 
which  they  had  struggled  so  long  against  the  Dutch.  With 
traditional  ox  carts  as  well  as  with  aeroplanes  ballots  were 
transported;  by  means  of  radio  and  by  simple  word  of 
mouth  communication  from  village  to  village,  the  date  and 
the  procedure  of  the  election  were  made  known.  Every¬ 
where,  even  far  inland,  slogans,  posters  and  songs  about 
the  election  appeared,  and  perhaps  not  since  the  buoyant 
days  of  the  Revolution  did  a  spirit  of  national  unity  and 
dedicated  purpose  seem  so  strong  in  the  country.  To  have 
recaptured  this  spirit,  if  only  for  a  while,  after  so  many 
years  of  vacillating  economic  fortune,  bitter  political  dis¬ 
sensions  and  cultural  and  intellectual  confusion,  was  a 
notable  feat  on  the  part  of  the  Republic's  leaders.  To  the 
West  which  had  begun  to  entertain  increasingly  disquieting 
suspicions  regarding  the  future  of  this  largest  nation  in 
South-East  Asia,  the  successful  staging  of  a  free  nationwide 
election  in  Indinesia  is  an  event  the  importance  of  which 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 


CHINA’S  MERCHANTS  IN 
TRANSFORMATION 

By  Lewis  Gen  (Hong  Kong) 


r(  earliest  times  when  men  won  their  living  by  direct  struggle 
with  nature,  everybody  took  possession  of  what  he  produced, 
and  enjoyed  the  full  of  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  private 
property  has  come  to  assume  a  sacred  character,  and  stealing  is 

iffliversally  condemned.  But  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
commerce  through  the  use  of  money  the  distribution  of  wealth 
went  more  and  more  against  justice.  This  evil  was  clearly 
perceived  by  ancient  Chinese  philosophers  and  statesmen, 
who  would  often  remedy  it  either  by  stopping  the  use  of  money 
or  suppressing  commerce  altogether. 

In  ancient  China,  as  in  other  countries,  the  barter  system 
prevailed,  as  Confucius  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Changes :  “  Fu- 
Hsi  instituted  the  fair  system  by  appointing  the  mid-day  hour  as 
the  meeting  time,  where  the  people  of  the  world  gathered 
together  with  their  goods.  They  retired  after  trading  their  goods, 
ind  each  got  what  he  wanted.”  But  even  before  Mencius’  time 
“  monopolists  "  appeared,  who  were  denounced  by  that  sage 
With  great  contempt.  One  of  the  favourite  disciples  of  Confucius, 
Tsu  Kung,  amassed  much  wealth  through  speculation,  for  which 
he  was  rebuked  by  the  Master  for  refusing  to  accept  Heaven’s 
ippointment.  We  also  learn  of  other  royal  merchants  of  the 
lame  period,  who  made  big  fortunes  either  through  speculation 
w  business  deals. 


As  the  development  of  conunerce  is  necessarily  tied  with 
the  methods  of  production,  merchants  in  ancient  China  could 
not  emerge  as  a  numerous  class  since  the  nine-square  land 
system  was  the  foundation  of  the  social  structure.  In  this 

system  each  unit  consisted  of  9(X)  mow  of  land,  out  of  which  8(X) 
mow  was  allotted  to  eight  farmers,  and  1(X)  was  made  the 
public  land  which  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  eight 
farmers  in  the  same  unit.  The  farmers  were  generally  self- 
sufficient,  and  whatever  simple  implements  they  needed  they 
obtained  from  fairs,  or  small  market-places.  Employees  in 
government  service  were  all  paid  in  grain,  and  such  articles  as 
were  specially  needed  by  the  state,  such  as  weapons  and  war- 
chariots— were  made  by  groups  of  men  directly  supervised  by 
the  government.  It  is  thus  evi^nt  that  there  was  little  room  for 
the  participation  of  merchants  to  trade  between  the  producer  and 
consumer. 

But  this  time  honoured  system  finally  broke  down  in  Con¬ 
fucius’  time,  and  the  private  ownership  of  land  developed  in  its 
stead.  This  gave  rise  to  a  large  class  of  landlords  who  could  well 
afford  rare  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  and  as  a  result  of  this, 
commerce  began  to  grow.  In  addition,  with  the  destruction  of 
the  numerous  petty  states,  feudal  barriers  gradually  broke  down, 
and  communications  steadily  improved,  leading  to  an  expansion 
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of  commerce.  But  since  trading  was  confined  to  precious  and 
rare  objects  for  the  ruling  class  and  landlords,  the  merchants 
were  generally  looked  down  upon  as  being  unproductive  and 
non-essential.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  merchants  was  considered 
so  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  state  that  when  the  Lord 
Hsiao  of  Chin,  an  ancestor  of  the  First  Great  Emperor,  was 
about  to  launch  drastic  reforms  in  his  state,  he  decreed,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Shang-Yang,  one  of  the  great  ancient  Chinese 
statesmen  and  legalists,  that  everyone  should  be  engaged  in  the 
essential  industries  of  farming  or  weaving,  but  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  sought  unproductive  profit  (referring  to 
the  merchants)  or  become  paupers  through  laziness  should  be 
confiscated  by  the  state. 

In  spite  of  the  harsh  laws  against  it,  the  merchant  class 
increased,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  unification  of  the 
empire  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Great  Emperor.  Finally, 
Lu  Pu-wei,  a  merchant  and  scholar  was  appointed  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Great  Emperor.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Chin 
Dynasty  the  concentration  of  land  went  on  with  even  greater 
rapidity;  and  the  situation  was  described  by  a  contemporary 
philosopher  to  be  such  in  which  “  the  land-boundaries  of  the 
rich  adjoin  one  to  another,  but  the  poor  have  hardly  any  land 
to  plant  a  drill  on.”  As  a  result  of  this  a  large  unproductive  class 
arose  whose  members  led  easy  lives,  even  a  luxurious  one, 
without  much  bodily  labour.  Chao  Tso,  a  scholar  and  statesman 
of  the  early  Han  Dynasty,  was  much  alarmed  at  this,  since  he 
believed  that  all  this  was  made  possible  by  the  high  value  the 
government  gave  to  gold  and  precious  stones;  and  to  cure  the 
evil  he  proposed  that  food  stuffs  should  be  used  to  substitute 
precious  metals.  The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  his 
memorial  to  the  throne,  in  which  he  represented  the  merchants 
in  a  vivid  picture: 

“Of  the  merchants  the  big  ones  secure  their  double  profit  by 
speculation  and  hoarding,  and  the  small  ones  make  their  living  by 
merely  sitting  down  and  keeping  their  shops.  With  the  money  thus 
made  they  roam  daily  about  the  market,  lliey  take  advantage  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  government  and  sell  things  dear.  Therefore,  their 
men-folk  do  not  engage  in  husbandry,  nor  their  women-folk  in 
weaving;  yet,  they  are  all  clad  in  embroidery,  and  feed  on  choice  rice 
and  meat.  They  receive  the  benefit  of  many  acres  of  land,  but  without 
the  toil  of  the  peasants.  With  the  support  of  wealth  they  associate  with 
kings  and  princes,  and  their  influence  exceeds  the  authority  of  officers. 
Being  attracted  by  profit  they  wander  beyond  thousands  of  miles, 
and  the  canopies  under  which  they  travel  are  in  sight  of  one  another  on 
the  highways.  They  ride  either  in  strong  carriages  or  on  fat  horses; 
they  tread  upon  silk,  and  trail  fine  linen.  This  is  how  the  merchants 
have  swallowed  up  the  peasants,  and  why  the  peasants  are  wandering 
the  country  as  refugees.” 

This  state  of  affairs,  however,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
those  areas  in  which  the  imperial  capital  and  a  few  other  populous 
cities  were  situated,  but  life  in  the  exterior  provinces  remained 
largely  the  same  until  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  writer 
still  remembers  the  days  when  the  villagers  produced  almost 
everything  they  needed.  The  farm  provided  them  with  rice, 
pork,  pond  fish,  kitchen-oil  and  so  forth;  clothing  was  the 
concern  of  the  women,  from  cotton-plucking  to  weaving  and 
sewing.  What  simple  farming  implements  they  needed  they 
bought  from  the  colourful  annual  fairs,  while  from  town  they 
had  to  buy  only  such  articles  as  salt,  drugs,  and  stationery. 

However,  things  began  to  change  when  Western  goods 
invaded  China.  Either  on  account  of  their  superior  quality  or 
their  novelty,  foreign  goods  found  bigger  and  bigger  markets  in 
China,  until  finally  they  displaced  many  of  the  native  products. 
As  a  result  of  this  there  arose  a  new  class  of  merchants  with  the 
compradors  at  the  head  whose  influence  first  rivalled,  and  soon 
triumphed  over,  the  feudal  gentry.  But  this  process  could  not  go 
on  witho(i|  an  cn(l;  fpr  merchants  must  depend  upon  the  pur¬ 


chasing  power  of  the  consumers,  and  where  the  countryside 
has  become  bankrupt  the  middle  men  cannot  alone  remia 
prosperous.  Yet,  until  recent  years  the  abolition  of  the  merchaii 
as  a  class  was  almost  unthinkable. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Peking  Government  th 
Customs  houses  were  taken  out  of  foreign  hands,  plannid 
economy  was  adopted  as  the  fundamental  policy,  and  forei|n 
trade  was  largely  the  concern  of  the  state.  Meanwhile  powerfiil 
state  corporations  were  set  up,  which  have  rapidly  absorbed 
those  enterprises  which  closely  concern  the  living  standard  of  tht 
people.  The  rice  trade  was  first  to  be  taken  out  of  private  handi 
In  the  old  days,  due  to  frequent  natural  calamities  and  the  poor 
system  of  transport,  and  above  all,  to  rtiisgovernment,  faminet 
big  or  small,  occurred  in  China  almost  every  year,  invariably 
causing  mass-starvation  and  suffering.  But  since  the  net 
government  took  the  rice  business  wholly  into  its  hands- 
including  purchase,  transportation,  and  distribution — many  of 
the  evils  are  gone.  The  Trade  in  cloth  has  also  been  nationalised, 
and  now  both  rice  and  cotton  cloth  are  rationed  throughout  tht 
country,  this  being  done  through  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
state  corporations  and  co-operatives  and  private  shops  which 
have  mostly  become  the  agents  of  the  state  corporations. 

However,  to  organise  these  undertakings  for  a  population  of 
600  million  people  is  a  tremendous  task,  and  mistakes  are  almoii 
unavoidable;  therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience  and 
even  hardship  was  caused  at  the  start.  But  the  gains  for  the 
state  and  the  people  are  incomparable.  The  new  measures  haw 
stabilised  the  rice  price  throughout  the  country,  ensuring  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  a  certain  supply  of  rice.  The) 
have  also  cut  off  the  foreign  imports  of  rice  which  once  rep» 
sented  no  small  leak  in  old  China’s  economy.  These  measure 
threw  a  certain  number  of  people  out  of  business  or  out  of  wort, 
but  this  was  only  a  temporary  phase,  for  many  of  them  became 
agents  and  employees  of  the  state  corporations,  and  the  rest 
changed  their  trade.  Of  the  necessities  of  life  put  on  ration,  only 
the  mishandling  of  meat  and  edible  oils,  due  either  to  inexperience 
or  over-exportation,  seems  to  have  caused  widespread  complaint 
among  the  people,  but  the  situation  seems  to  have  improved 
The  rationing  system  is  now  extended  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
China.  For  instance,  in  Urumchi  (Tihwa),  the  capital  city  of 
Sinkiang  there  are,  it  is  said,  more  than  1 30  consumers’  co¬ 
operatives  and  branches  of  state  corporations,  serving  a  poput 
tion  of  about  203,(XX). 

According  to  the  recent  report  from  Peking  nearly  half  of 
the  country’s  private  business  has  been  brought  into  the  fold  of 
state  capitalism  in  various  forms.  Now  in  the  total  volume  of 
retail  business  in  the  cities,  the  section  of  socialist  and  stat^ 
capitalist  business  represents  three-fourths.  Again  in  the  totil 
volume  of  retail  business  of  the  whole  country,  state-operated 
retail  business  (including  the  consumers’  co-operatives  in  the 
cities)  represents  about  52  per  cent.,  state-capitalist  retil 
business  of  various  forms  represent  about  23  per  cent.,  while 
private  business  only  represent  25  per  cent.  Food  stuffs,  edibk 
oil  and  cloth  piece-goods  which  are  wholely  purchased  and  da- 
tributed  by  the  state  are  sold  to  the  consumers  by  divisions  of 
merchants,  who  have  all  become  dealers,  or  agents  of  the  stale 
corporations;  while  such  daily  necessities  of  life  as  groceries, 
cultural  and  educational  supplies,  meat,  tobacco,  wines,  medi¬ 
cines,  tea,  kerosene,  coal,  are  either  wholely  or  largely  sold  to 
the  people  through  divisions  of  merchants  who  have  become 
dealers  or  agents  of  state  corporations.  The  programme  furtho 
includes  in  it  the  consolidation  of  private  business  by  each  divisioe 
or  line.  For  instance,  on  October  1,  the  number  of  dealers  is 
piece  goods  in  Peking  was  reduced  from  93  to  42,  and  those 
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owners  who  were  thus  thrown  out  of  business  were  either  made 
district-managers  or  vice-managers  of  the  same  line.'  At  present 
the  pr(x:ess  of  putting  private  business  under  public-private 
management  is  going  on  with  increasing  speed  in  the  big  cities. 
Whole  divisions  of  business  are  being  put  under  public-private 
management,  including  the  Wing  On  Company,  the  biggest 
department  store  in  Shanghai. 

All  this  is  not  astonishing,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  as  unequivocally  stated  by  the  constitution, 
is  “  by  relying  on  the  organs  of  state  and  the  social  force  and  by 


means  of  socialist  transformation  and  socialist  industrialisation, 
to  insure  the  gradual  abolition  of  systems  of  exploitation  and  the 
building  of  a  socialist  society.”  China  is  now  certainly  putting 
into  reality  what  appeared  utopian  to  the  West  only  a  few  score 
years  ago,  and  the  success  of  the  gigantic  experiment  will  make 
one  big  stride  in  human  progress.  Western  discoveries  have 
opened  the  prospect  of  greatly  enhancing  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind,  but  now  a  society  is  being  evolved  in  the  East  in  which, 
exploitation  being  eliminated,  the  benefits  of  science  and  new 
discoveries  will  be  extended  to  all. 


INDIA’S  MODERN  WOMEN 

By  Asha  Dhar 


rJDIA  today  is  gradually  emerging  into  a  new  pattern 
of  life,  social,  economic  and  political,  in  which  women 
are  beginning  to  occupy  an  important  place.  They  are 
fast  breaking  the  centuries-old  shackles  which  gave  them  an 
inferior  place  in  society.  Recent  legislation,  particularly  the 
Hindu  Marriage  Act,  1955,  which  came  into  force  in  May 
last,  has  freed  Indian  women  from  centuries  of  bondage. 
In  hard  cases  of  ill-assorted  pairs,  it  permits  “  divorces  by 
mutual  consent,”  a  proviso  that  does  not  exist  in  many  of 
the  divorce  legislations  of  the  world. 

Muslim  and  Christian  women,  under  their  separate 
marriage  and  inheritance  laws,  had  right  of  divorce  already. 
The  new  law  has  thus  benefited  Hindu  women,  hitherto 
bound  down  by  orthodox  law.  The  Special  Marriage  Act, 
passed  earlier  in  1954,  was  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  National  Civil  Code. 

Another  piece  of  revolutionary  legislation,  the  Hindu 
Succession  Bill  is  in  process  of  formation.  Progressive 
elements  in  the  country  have  welcomed  it  as  it  emerged 
from  Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  recently.  The  Bill  provides  for  equal  shares  to 
daughters  and  sons,  and  thus  gives  women  rights  of  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  property  of  males.  Formerly,  the  Hindu 
woman  was  assigned  an  inferior  position  in  law,  and  an 
iniquitous  situation  existed  regarding  her  marriage  rights. 
Even  if  the  marriage  was  not  successful,  and  the  husband 
and  wife  were  quite  incompatible,  Hindu  law,  unlike  the 
Muslim  or  the  Christian,  did  not  permit  their  legal  separa¬ 
tion.  Thus  many  ill-assorted  couples  were  condemned  to  a 
life  of  miserable  acceptance  of  their  lot  believing  the 
misery  to  be  “  ordained,”  the  wife  often  fashioning  herself 
on  a  preconceived  pattern  to  serve  and  please  her  husband. 

The  holy  scriptures  were  quoted  to  support  the  man’s 
unequal  treatment  of  woman.  He  was  permitted  an  easier 
standard  of  morality  whereas  the  woman  was  considered 
the  preserver  of  the  morals  of  society.  She  was  a  life-long 
qipendage  of  her  man,  her  lord,  with  whom  she  had 
walked  round  the  wedding  fire  and  taken  the  saptapada 
(seven  steps)  vows  of  indissoluble  union.  In  order  not  to 
lose  her  face  in  society,  the  woman  bore  the  ordeal  and 
stayed  the  faithful  wife,  in  the  wake  of  Sita  and  Parvati. 
This  double  standard  of  morality  made  legal  separation 
impossible,  although  the  man  could  and  did  often  find  an 


escape  in  re-marriage. 

These  conditions  were  not  found  in  India  in  the  great 
days  of  her  ancient  civilisation.  A  study  of  Hindu  civiliza¬ 
tion  shows  that  such  discrimination  in  social  rights  did  not 
exist  at  all.  Man  and  wife  enjoyed  equal  and  similar  privi¬ 
leges.  The  true  Hindu  culture  was  eclipsed  by  successive 
waves  of  conquest,  and  with  the  continual  fear  of  foreign 
attackers,  women  necessarily  became  chattels,  the  weaker 
sex  that  needed  protection.  With  this  concept  the  entire 
framework  of  society  changed.  Whatever  was  dictated  by 
emergency  in  those  chequered  days  became  rooted  in 
society  and  ultimately  took  the  form  of  laws. 

No  doubt  women,  both  Hindu  and  Muslim,  tried  to 
preserve  domestic  peace  in  their  daily  lives  but  the  narrow 
social  orbit  around  which  their  lives  revolved  did  not  allow 
them  opportunity  for  full  development.  As  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  developed  a  silent 
revolt  among  women  against  the  social  inequalities  and  the 
prevalent  false  sense  of  respectability.  Slowly  and  steadily 
women  started  coming  together  in  groups,  forming  small 
associations  to  discuss  their  problems  and  concerning 
themselves  with  the  improvement  of  conditions,  especially 
those  of  single  women,  who  were  debarred  from  inheriting 
parental  property.  They  realised  that  it  was  their  lack  of 
legal  rights  which  aggravated  their  position.  Later  in  the 
century  reformers  like  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  and  Swami 
Vivekananda  advocated  increased  rights  for  women. 

However,  the  real  opportunity  for  the  women  of  India 
to  assert  themselves,  came  when  Mahatma  Gandhi  rallied 
men  and  women  together  to  fight  for  India’s  political 
freedom.  Several  hundred  women  joined  the  ranks  of 
fighters  for  freedom.  Women  locked  behind  purdah  cast 
their  veils  aside,  joined  public  processions,  participated  in 
the  Congress  Party  programmes,  suffered  hardships  and 
even  imprisonment.  But  their  leaders  thought  that  merely 
forming  women’s  associations  was  not  enough — what  was 
wanted  was  to  fight  the  orthodox  elements  which  were 
denying  them  their  rights  both  in  the  home  and  outside. 
Gandhi  supported  their  demands,  saying  that  the  field  was 
open  for  women  on  the  same  terms  as  for  men,  and  this 
applied  to  membership  of  the  Indian  National  Congress. 

In  1917  the  Women’s  Indian  Association  sprang 
up  in  Madras  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Dr.  Annie 
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The  internationally',  best-known  Indian  woman  is  undoubtedly  Mrs. 
Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  India’s  High  Commissioner  in  Britain.  As  a 
holder  of  high  diplomatic  posts  and  former  President  of  the  United 
Nations  she  has  become  world  famous  and  her  charm  has  endeared 
her  to  people  in  many  lands.  Here  she  is  seen  with  Indonesia’s 
Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung  during  the  latter’s 
visit  to  London  last  month 

Besant  and  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Cousins  with  the  co-operation 
of  high-spirited  Indian  women  like  Dr.  Muthulaxmi  Reddi, 
Mrs.  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyaya  and  others,  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  equal  rights  for  women  in  every  field 
of  life.  When  the  Montford  Reforms  were  published,  there 
was  no  mention  of  votes  for  women,  though  Indian  women 
enjoyed  municipal  franchise.  This  helped  the  development 
of  the  Women’s  Indian  Association,  which  spread  all  over 
the  country.  Meanwhile,  other  women’s  organisations  were 
busy.  Their  first  achievement  was  to  win  the  right  for 
women  to  membership  of  the  legislatures. 

The  first  Indian  organisation  affiliated  to  other  inter¬ 
national  bodies  and  sharing  common  ideals  and  programmes 
for  the  progress  of  women  was  the  National  Council  of 
Women  in  India,  established  in  Bombay  in  1925,  under  the 
presidentship  of  Lady  Aberdeen  and  active  interest  of 
Lady  Dorab  Tata.  In  1926,  Dr.  S.  Muthulaxmi  Reddi  was 
the  first  Indian  woman  to  occupy  a  seat  in  a  provincial 
legislature,  in  Madras. 

The  women’s  movement  started  to  become  really 
popular.  In  1927,  22  women’s  associations  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  joined  to  establish  the  All-India 
Women’s  Conference  at  Poona.  To  start  with,  the  attention 
of  the  conference  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  various 
aspects  of  women’s  education.  In  1929  the  aims  of  the 
Conference  were  expanded  to  include  social  reform,  the 
abolition  of  child  marriage,  the  reform  of  laws  about 
marriage,  divorce  and  inheritance.  This  democratic 
organisation  became  broad-based  and  is  now  the  principal 
women’s  organisation  in  India. 

When  the  Lothian  Committee  on  Franchise  came  to 
India  in  1932,  franchise  was  widened  by  the  introduction 
of  easier  qualifications  for  women.  In  1936,  women  in 
villages  and  towns  became  aware  of  their  jiowers  as 
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enfranchised  citizens  and  the  right  to  secure  self-governmeatl  C 
if  they  voted  for  Congress,  In  1937,  Mrs.  Vijaya  Lakshii| 
Pandit  took  up  the  portfolio  of  Local  Self  Governmeg 
and  Public  Health  in  the  U.P.,  thus  becoming  the  fint 
woman  minister  in  India. 

During  the  twenties  and  early  thirties  women  who 
most  directly  brought  about  the  present  political  status  of 
women  in  India  were  the  late  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  the  late 
Mrs.  Kasturba  Gandhi,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  Mn. 
Hansa  Mehta,  Shrimati  Durgabai  (now  Mrs.  Deshmukh) 
and  other  leaders. 

In  1941,  over  80  wotpen  were  elected  as  legislatoa 
Men  and  women  while  working  together  learnt  new  respea 
for  each  other’s  capacities  and  rights.  In  1947,  Indii 
attained  independence  and  along  with  the  nation’s  freedoi 
women  achieved  their  own  freedom,  to  an  extent  hardlj 
credible.  The  Indian  Constitution  which  was  adopted  h 
November,  1949,  gave  equality  of  rights  to  all  citizen, 
irrespective  of  sex.  Women  over  21  were  granted  the  right 
to  vote.  When  India  went  to  the  polls  in  1951,  85  millioi 
women,  comprising  50' per  cent,  of  the  total  adult  voten, 
were  entitled  to  vote.  Out  of  the  total  votes  cast,  48  pe 
cent,  came  from  women.  Nineteen  women  were  elected  to 
the  House  of  People,  14  to  the  Council  of  States,  82  to  the 
legislative  assemblies  in  various  states,  and  23  to  the  stale 
legislative  councils. 

The  late  Mrs,  Sarojini  Naidu  was  governor  of  Uttir 
Pradesh,  the  biggest  state  of  India.  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kav 
is  India’s  Health  Minister. 

Mrs.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  now  India’s  High  Co* 
missioner  at  London  and  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  has  bea 
India’s  ambassador  to  the  USSR  and  USA.  She  was 
president  of  the  United  Nations.  Women  like  Mrs.  Sucheli 
Kripalani,  Mrs.  Dhanvanti  Rama  Rao,  Mrs.  Hannah  Set, 
Mrs.  Hansa  Mehta  and  Mrs.  Renuka  Ray,  have  led  deb 
gations  to  various  UN  conferences. 

In  the  field  of  sport,  women  competitors  from  Indi 
have  become  familiar  figures  in  stadiums  in  India  aoi 
abroad.  The  National  Cadet  Corps  of  India  has  a  GiA’| 
Division,  with  a  strength  of  170  officers  and  5,100  cadckj 
In  education,  women  are  freely  admitted  as  universi^ 
students.  Altogether  there  are  about  20,000  women  h 
Indian  universities. 

The  story  on  the  social  front  is  equally  heartenii 
Well-known  leaders  like  Mrs.  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhya] 

Mrs.  Rameshwari  Nehru,  Mrs.  Hansa  Mehta  and  ot 
have  devoted  a  life-time  to  urgent  problems  of  si 
welfare.  Reformist  bills  like  the  Suppression  of  Immod 
Traffic  in  Women,  enforcement  of  monogamy  and  provisi|| 
for  divorce  have  been  brought  forward  due  to  their  agitatii 
Their  efforts  have  been  rewarded,  as  is  apparent  from  thn 
parliamentary  success  in  the  Centre  and  the  states  of  Indbj 

It  is  not  liberty  or  franchise  or  the  new  marriage  I 
that  has  or  will  fundamentally  change  Indian  worn* 
position,  but  the  social  and  political  changes  that  af 
the  entire  framework  of  society.  Today,  it  can  be  said,  tM 
women  in  India  are  coming  forward  and  accepting  respoH 
sibilities  and  showing  the  country  that  privileges  enb^ 
obligations. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Tbetan  Explorer 

Gonbozhab  Tsybikov,  the  Soviet  orientalist  and  explorer 
«ho  died  in  1930  at  the  age  of  37,  was  a  Buryat  Mongolian  who 
set  out  from  his  native  steppes  in  1899  and  entered  Lhasa  through 
its  northern  gate  on  3  August,  1900,  He  stayed  in  the  “  For¬ 
bidden  City  ”  and  other  Tibetan  places  until  the  following 
Mitumn.  He  returned  to  Russia  with  a  collection  of  319  Tibetan 
books,  and  published  a  description  of  his  travels  in  1919.  How¬ 
ever,  a  wealth  of  information  only  touched  on  in  the  book  is 
contained  in  his  diary  and  papers  still  kept  by  his  widow  in  the 
village  of  Urdo-Aga,  in  Buryat  Mongolia. 

Recently  Sergei  Markov,  member  of  the  USSR  Geo- 
paphical  S^iety,  went  to  inspect  Tsybikov's  collection  and 
Kported  that  his  diary,  in  some  200  closely  written  pages,  is 
full  of  fascinating  comments  on  the  daily  life  of  Tibet,  illustrated 
with  expert  drawings  of  Tibetan  tools,  costumes  and  buildings. 
It  is  clear  from  the  diary  that  Tsybikov  visited  the  Dalai  Lama 
It  least  three  times,  and  among  his  collection  are  many  fine 
works  of  art.  He  also  took  some  60  photographs,  including 
probably  the  first  pictures  ever  taken  of  the  Dalai  Lama’s 
piiace. 

The  study  and  publication  of  the  Tsybikov  collection  fifty 
years  after  his  exp^ition  will  undoubtedly  be  of  immense 
ialerest. 


New  Guinea  Tribe’s  Progress 

In  Australian  New  Guinea,  the  tribesmen  at  Menyamia  have 
liven  the  Acting  Director  of  Local  Affairs,  Mr.  McCarthy,  a 
vastly  different  reception  from  the  last  he  had  there,  in  1933. 
On  that  occasion,  the  greeting  consisted  of  a  volley  of  arrows,  of 
which  two  hit  him. 

On  his  last  visit,  he  was  greeted  as  a  friend.  A  few  tribesmen 
lecognised  him  as  the  first  white  man  they  had  ever  seen,  but  all 
were  emphatic  that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  attack  on  his 
patrol. 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  the  only  difference  he  noted  in  the  people 
was  that  they  now  carry  steel  knives  and  axes,  whereas  their 
wapons  twenty-two  years  ago  were  stone.  Nothing  else 
Vpeared  to  have  changed,  but  throughout  the  vast  Sepik  area 
of  north-west  New  Guinea,  he  saw  much  progress  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  various  cash  crops. 


A  typical  example  of 
the  art  of  the  Sepik 
area  of  north-west 
New  Guinta  is  this 
carving  of  an  annual 
light  -  carrying  bird 
with  brightly  painted 
sun-markings 
( Collection  of  Dr. 
Wirz,  Switzerland) 


Sydney  University  Courses  on  Indonesia 

The  history  of  the  culture  of  Indonesia  and  Malaya  are  to 
be  introduced  as  subjects  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Sydney 
University.  The  Acting  Vice-Chancellor,  ^ofessor  McRae,  said 
that  this  decision  by  the  University  followed  the  offer  by  the 
Australian  Government  to  provide  money  for  the  course.  He 
said  the  first  step  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  senior  teacher 
versed  in  at  least  some  of  the  languages  of  the  area  and  with  the 
qualifications  to  direct  such  courses. 


Five  Japanese  girls  who  arrived  in  England  last  month,  have  their 
picture  taken  by  BO  AC's  senior  stewar^ss  Cynthia  Arpihorp.  They 
will  be  trained  to  become  stewardesses  on  BO  AC  services  between 
Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo 

UNESCO  Translations 

Under  the  auspices  of  Unesco,  the  great  classical  and 
modern  works  of  different  nations  are  being  translated,  including 
those  of  India,  China  and  Japan.  A  committee  of  experts  met 
in  Paris  last  December,  to  advise  the  organisation  on  the  choice 
of  translators  and  of  works  to  be  translated.  Over  30  Indian 
works  from  practically  all  Indian  languages,  Chinese  literature 
ranging  from  16  classics  to  three  anthologies  of  contemporary 
writers  and  about  20  important  works  of  Japanese  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time  are  to  be  translated 
into  English  and  French. 

However,  Unesco  will  have  to  improve  its  machinery  if 
these  aims  are  to  be  realised,  and  if  confidence  in  it  is  to  be 
restored  among  scholars.  For  in  March  last  year,  Unesco 
invited  an  eminent  Professor  of  Japanese  in  America  to  organise 
an  anthology  of  modern  Japanese  short  stories.  This  he  did^ 
and  so  efficiently  and  enthusiastically  that  by  September  42 
translations  were  in  hand.  Then,  in  November,  the  blow  fell: 
Unesco  informed  him  that  it  had  withdrawn  its  support  of  the 
project.  It  did  not  even  reply  to  a  request  for  further  informa¬ 
tion,  and  left  a  considerable  number  of  scholars — and  there 
are  not  all  that  many  of  them — holding  soured  opinions  about 
Unesco.  No  wonder,  their  attentions  had  been  diverted,  and 
fruitlessly  as  it  turned  out,  from  their  own  respective  labours. 
Worst  of  all,  Unesco  has  let  slip  one  of  the  best  imaginable 
opportunities  for  introducing  post-war  Japanese  life  and 
literature  to  the  West. 
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Malaya  a  Show  Window 
On  January  18,  in  an  ornate  room  in 
Lancaster  House,  the  British  Government’s 
“  Hospitality  Centre,”  between  the  St. 
James's  and  the  Buckingham  Palaces,  the 
Malayan  Chief  Minister  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman  sat  facing  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Colonies  Alan  Lennox-Boyd  across  a  table 


Tunku  Abdul  Rahman 


under  the  powerful  lights  of  newsreel  cameras 
and  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  urgent 
clicking  press  phorographers.  It  was  a  cold 
but  sunny  morning,  and  outside  along  the 
Mall  a  company  of  the  Queen’s  Guards 
passed  with  their  band  playing.  With  Tunku 
Rahman  on  one  side  of  the  table  sat  seven 
other  Malayans,  three  of  them  Ministers  of 
his  Cabinet  and  the  others  representatives  of 
Malay's  ruling  Princes.  With  the  Colonial 
Secretary  on  the  other  side  were  seven 
representatives  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  including  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Hare, 
Minister  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs.  It 
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was  the  opening  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
Constitutional  Conference  for  which  the 
eight-man  Malayan  delegation  had  flown  to 
London  a  week  earlier.  When  the  whirring 
and  flashing  of  cameras  ceased,  Mr.  Lennox- 
Boyd  welcomed  the  guests  and  in  reply  the 
Tunku  said:  “  This  is  a  great  event  which,  I 
am  confident,  will  be  recorded  in  the  history 
of  Malaya  and  handed  down  to  posterity.” 
And  he  added:  “  my  only  desire  is  that  this 
event  will  be  recorded  in  letters  of  gold  and 
not  of  mud.  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  other 
than  that  this  meeting  will  be  a  success.” 

He  spoke  of  Malaya’s  possible  role  as  “  a 
bastion  of  the  free  world  ”  and  “  a  show 
window  for  democracy.”  “  In  Malaya,”  the 
Chief  Ministers  said,  “  we  are  in  the  front 
line  of  the  fight  against  Communist  terrorism. 
This  fight  can  also  be  won  by  the  forces  of 
Democracy  if  the  Malayan  people  feel  in 
their  hearts  that  they  in  their  elected  represen¬ 
tatives  are  in  control  of  the  destiny  of  their 
country.  At  the  moment  they  do  not  feel  this. 
They  feel  that  they  are  being  asked  to  fight 
other  people’s  battles  which  if  victorious 
would  to  them  mean  perpetual  serfdom.”  To 
Britain,  he  offered  his  people’s  friendship  and 
goodwill  and  the  promise  that,  given  in¬ 
dependence,  Malaya  would  remain  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Four  main  points  are  being  discussed  by 
the  Conference:  the  control  of  internal 
defence  and  security;  fiscal  control;  Malayan- 
isation  of  the  Civil  l^rvice;  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Commission  to  write  a  new 
Constitution.  Tunku  Rahman  has  said  that 
if  these  changes  were  made  immediately,  they 
would  amount  to  self-government.  He  is 
aiming  at  complete  independence  (which 
would  mean  the  full  control  of  external 
affairs,  possibly  by  treaty  arrangements  with 
Britain)  by  August  31,  1957.  That  will  be 
the  end  of  a  rule  that  began  when  the  Sultan 
of  Kedah  ceded  the  island  of  Penang  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  1786. 

Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  who  is  S3  years  old 
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this  month,  has  had  close  connections  wii 
Britain.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  andfe 
a  barrister-at-law  of  London’s  Inner  TemH 
Before  he  took  up  politics  he  was  a  Dep2 
Public  Prosecutor  in  Malaya.  His  Cabi^ 
colleagues  now  with  him  in  London  ^ 
Hong-Kong  born  Col.  H.  S.  Lee,  Miniifl 
of  Transport,  one-time  tin  mine  owner,  nS 
Minister  of  Transport;  Dr.  Ismail,  Miniitt 
for  Natural  Recources;  and  Dato  Ab|^ 
Razak,  Minister  for  Education. 

Mrs.  Pandit  on  India’s  Friendship 

On  the  23rd  of  last  month  the  lndi|| 
Journalists’  Association  in  London  gaveli 
dinner  to  celebrate  Indian  Republic  Day.  k 
was  a  large  and  well  attended  affair  wii 
galaxy  of  British  Commonwealth  diploi 
as  guests,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the  Ru: 
Swiss  and  Chinese  diplomatic  missions 
London.  The  toast  to  India  was  propotf 
in  a  witty  speech  by  the  Earl  of  Ho^ 
Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth 
lations,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  GaitsI 
leader  of  the  Labour  Party.  Both  speal 
however,  descended  to  pladitudinous  remi 
about  India’s  friendship  and  her  place  in  da 
Commonwealth.  In  reply  Mrs.  Pandit,  tla 
Indian  High  Commissioner,  talked  in  a  nwK 
serious  vein,  reminding  her  listeners  thtf 
Indian  friendship  extended  to  everyone.  Ski 
said  that  India  was  often  misunderstood  h 
her  relations  with  certain  countries,  but 
round  friendship  was  the  best  way  to  1 
peaceful  world.  Too  many  people,  she  saii 
took  India  for  granted;  that  was  a  mistali 
India  would  go  her  own  way,  and  othoi 
could  show  a  greater  understanding  of  her 
motives. 

Sir  John  Pratt  80 

The  80th  birthday  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  KBE, 
CMG,  was  celebrated  in  London  on  13 
January.  During  the  past  60  years.  Sir  Johi 
has  always  been  connected  with  Far  Fasten 
affairs.  Following  his  retirement  after  1 
distinguished  Foreign  Office  career  largely 
spent  in  China,  he  has  been  lecturing  and 
writing  (often  for  this  journal)  important, 
and  frequently  controversial,  contribution 
to  the  greater  understanding  of  the  Far  East 
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Burma  Dinner 

The  by  now  traditional  “  Burma  Dinner,”  given  by  the  Burma 
Association  to  prominent  friends  of  their  country  on  6th  January, 
was  a  most  successful  function.  The  President,  Capt.  Maung  Aung, 
stressed  the  importance  of  friendship  and  understanding  between  East 
and  West  which  his  Association  was  promoting.  Lord  Listowel, 
former  Secretary  of  State  for  Burma,  deplored  that  the  recent  Russian 
visitors  to  Burma  did  not  realise  that  Britain  was  just  as  opposed  to 
colonialism  as  they  were.  Britain  wanted  her  dependencies  to  become 
really  free,  sfong  and  independent.  She  did  not  want  to  walk  out  and 
another  one  to  walk  in.  U  Tin  Maung  Gyi,  Burmese  Charge  d’ Affaires, 
welcomed  some  of  the  guests,  especially  Lord  Ogmore  who,  together 
with  Lord  Mountbatten  and  Sir  Hubert  Ranee,  had  just  received  the 
highest  Burmese  order  for  his  services  to  Burma.  He  said  that  Burma 
wanted  friendship  with  everybody,  but  preferably  with  the  devil  she 
knew  rather  than  with  the  devil  she  did  not  know.  Lord  Reading, 
Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  praised  Burma  for  having 
established  security,  industry  and  agriculture,  and  hoped  that  Britain’s 
technical  assistance  was  of  real  value  to  her.  {Picture  shows,  left  to 
right:  Burmese  Press  Attache  U  Maung  Maung  Ji,  Lord  Listowel  and 
Lord  Reading). 
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The  Far  East,  1942-1946  by  F.  C.  Jones,  Hugh  Borton  and 

B.  R.  Pearn  {Oxford  University  Press,  60  s.) 

In  Bangkok  early  in  1946  Lord  Mountbatten,  then  Supreme 
Commander  in  South-East  Asia,  told  a  gathering  of  Burma  Wv 
veterans  that  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  was  brought  about  bji 
the  hard  fighting  of  the  allied  forces  and  not  by  the  atomic  bondt 
Few  of  his  listeners  believed  him.  Just  before  Japan  surrendend 
there  seemed  a  long  hard  road  ahead.  The  two  atomic  bombi, 
as  far  as  the  men  in  the  field  knew,  had  ended  the  war  abruptly. 
Subsequent  revelations  have  shown  that  the  “Supremo” 
was  in  fact  right :  the  Japanese  fighting  machine  had  been  brougkt 
to  its  knees  by  June,  1945.  The  story  of  the  last  chapters  of  the 
war  against  Japan,  as  set  out  in  Part  I  of  this  further  volume  in 
the  Chatham  House  Survey  of  International  Affairs,  gives  some 
support  to  the  critical  view  that  the  only  reason  for  dropping  an 
atom  bomb  on  Japan  was  to  bring  the  Tokyo  Government  mom 
quickly  to  the  decision  that  the  status  of  the  Emperor  would  be 
subordinated  to  the  Allied  Occupation  Commander. 

For  several  months  before  August,  1945,  Tokyo  had  beta 
seeking  a  compromise  peace.  The  “  peace  group,"  which  had 
come  into  prominence  in  Japan,  were  well  aware  that  an  allied 
invasion  of  the  Japanese  mainland,  which  was  imminent,  would 
mean  utter  collapse  and  ruin.  Factions  were  divided,  but  the  one 
that  was  emerging  as  the  strongest  was  composed  of  men  “  who 
were  opposed  to  fighting  to  the  end  and  were  ready  to  accept 
unconditional  surrender  if  need  be.” 

Japanese  politicians  felt  certain  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  wish  to  see  the  United  States  completely  victorious  and  thw 
gain  control  of  the  Pacific  region.  The  reaction  of  the  peaa 
feelers  which  Tokyo  finally  pushed  out  through  Moscow  was 
overtaken  by  events,  for  while  Japan  awaited  a  reply  from  the 
USSR  the  Potsdam  Declaration  was  issued.  This  had  the  effect 
of  heightening  the  intransigience  of  the  Japanese  militarist 
faction,  who  pressed  for,  and  achieved,  its  outright  rejectm 
It  would  seem  that  through  lack  of  good  intelligence  about  the 
direction  of  Japanese  thinking  at  the  time  of  victory  in  Europe, 
the  Americans  and  the  British  missed  something  of  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  bring  the  Pacific  war  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  without 
the  use  either  of  the  atomic  bomb  or  the  Russian  armies. 

Concentration  on  victory  over  the  Japanese  had  left  little 
room  in  western  minds  for  consideration  of  the  enormous 
problems  that  were  to  follow  the  military  triumph.  Asian 
nationalism  which  had  glowed  brightly  under  the  strict  Japanese 
tutelage,  burst  into  flame  with  its  release. 

China  presented  the  greatest  dilemma.  Throughout  the 
war  General  Stilwell,  the  US  Commander  in  China,  and  many 
American  Foreign  Service  officers,  became  thoroughly  dis¬ 
illusioned  with  the  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  corruption 
and  self-centredness  of  which  showed  up  glaringly  in  contrast 
with  the  efficient  administration  set  up  by  Mao  Tse-tung  in 
Yunan.  Stilwell  has  been  harshly  criticised  for  his  arrogant 
manner  in  dealing  with  the  Kuomintang,  but  writers  on  that 
period,  including  Professor  Jones  who  wrote  Part  II  of  this 
book  on  China  after  the  war,  are  too  ready  to  assume  that  he 

was  shallow  in  his  political  evaluations  and  gullible  because  he 
saw  some  merit  in  the  Chinese  Communists.  Stilwell’s  evalua¬ 
tions  were  based  upon  the  facts  as  he  saw  them  (together,  it  is 
■true,  with  prejudice  against  Chiang)  and  the  same  facts  were  not 
lost  on  the  ordinary  Chinese  people.  The  American  foreign 
service  officers  also  recognised  the  danger  of  trying  to  re-impose 
the  corrupt  Nationalist  regime  on  the  people,  but  to  America 
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Mao  Tse-tung  represented  the  extension  of  Soviet  power  into 
China. 

America  felt  itself  bound  to  support  Chiang  as  the  established 
Government  of  China  and  although  efforts  were  made  by  General 
Hurley,  special  US  representative  in  China,  to  bring  about  a 
coalition  between  Chiang  and  Mao,  America  foundered  upon  the 
rocks  of  indecision.  In  the  event,  all  the  US  finally  achieved  was 
to  bolster  up  a  regime  that  the  Chinese,  in  a  condition  of  revolt, 
were  in  no  mood  to  accept. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  in  a  book  like  the  one  under  review, 
md  in  the  light  of  present  feeling  in  the  West  about  the  menace  of 
Communism,  there  should  be  a  sustained  effort  to  show  up 
Chiang's  regime,  in  that  unhappy  post-war  period  in  China, 
in  the  most  favourable  fashion.  But  after  the  pro-Yunan  US 
Service  officers  drop  out  of  the  picture,  no  assessment  is  given  of 
Mao  Tse-tung’s  ri^t  to  a  hearing  on  the  future  of  China  by 
virtue  of  his  having  relieved  the  people  in  areas  under  his  control 
from  the  plight  which  daily  increased  the  suffering  of  those  under 
the  KMT. 

The  authors,  two  British  and  one  American,  have  gathered 
together  all  the  relevant  facts  and  put  them  together  in  a  cohesive 
tnd  readable  fashion.  The  period  covered  is  of  immeasurable  im¬ 
portance  for  it  is  one  which  saw  the  planting  and  first  shoots  of  the 
Asian  nationalist  revolution  which  has  brought  about  so  startling 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  world  affairs. 

J.  W.  T.  Cooper 

India,  Democracy  and  Education  by  Jossleyn  Hennessy  {Orient 

Longmans,  Rs.  15) 

The  Birla  Education  Trust,  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
private  agencies  in  India,  invited  Mr.  Jossleyn  Hennessy  to 
investigate  the  work  the  Trust  was  doing  in  educating  the  citizens 
of  the  new  India.  This  well-illustrated  and  at  times  rather 
rambling  book  is  the  story  of  his  findings  as  well  as  a  comment 
on  education  in  India  generally.  It  should  interest  all  who  are 
concerned  about  India's  future. 

No  one  who  has  lived  in  India  and  has  read  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  over  a  long  period  can  be  unaware  of  the  student  problem 
m  the  universities.  Almost  anything  can  cause  a  student  strike 
or  riot,  from  a  political  issue  to  a  difficult  examination  paper. 
Educational  standards  are  often  appallingly  low — a  figure  of 
47  per  cent,  failures  at  the  intermediate  examinations  is  quoted. 
Indiscipline  is  chronic.  During  the  days  of  the  British  Raj  this 
was  frequently  excused  as  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  a 
vigorous  nationalism;  but  today  it  merely  helps  to  confuse  still 
further  the  aims  of  a  developing  society.  Indian  students  behave 
far  too  often  as  hooligans  rather  than  as  the  responsible  educated 
minority  whose  duty  it  is  to  lead  their  nation  forward  into  full 
democracy. 

Doubtless  the  root  causes  of  this  indisciplined  behaviour 
are  to  be  found  in  the  impoverished  and  overcrowded  conditions 
in  which  students  live,  and  in  the  lack  of  those  educational 
facilities  which  every  British  student  takes  for  granted.  Things 
can,  however,  be  very  different,  even  in  India.  This  is  illustrated 

in  the  schools  and  colleges  maintained  by  the  Birla  Education 
Trust  at  Pilani,  Rajasthan,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Mr.  Hennessy’s  book  is  concerned  with  the  conditions  under 
which  children  and  young  people  work  and  play  in  these  schools, 
the  techniques  used  by  dedicated  teachers,  and  the  vastly 
improved  results  that  follow  from  them. 

This  Trust,  which  has  room  in  its  schools  and  colleges  for 
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some  6,200  boys  and  girls,  has  sprung  from  the  little  primary 
school  which  Seth  Shivnarayan  Birla  founded  in  order  that  hit 
grandsons  might  be  taught  to  read.  In  1929  a  visionary,  hard¬ 
working  educationist  named  S.  D.  Pande  arrived  to  take  charge 

of  the  Intermediate  College  at  Pilanl.  From  that  day  onwardi 
the  work  of  the  Birla  Education  Trust  both  in  village  educatioi 
and  in  technical  colleges  developed  in  a  way  that  must  encouraie 
all  who  have  the  welfare  of  India  at  heart. 

We  are  introduced  in  these  pages  to  people  of  faith  and 
devotion.  There  is  the  outcast  woman  who  managed  to  beg  the 
money  for  a  village  school  and  well;  there  is  the  Montessori 
student  who  turned  down  a  lucrative  post  in  Delhi  to  continue 
his  work  in  the  rural  areas  where  the  average  teacher  refuses  to 
go.  Such  people  are  rare;  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Birla  Trust  to  have  found  more  than  one  or  two. 

“  Any  fool,”  Mr.  Hennessy  reminds  us,  “  can  be  a  totali¬ 
tarian;  it  takes  an  educated  man  to  be  a  democrat.”  The 
educated  minority  in  a  country  like  India  wields  considerable 
power,  and  this  book  stresses  the  need  to  create  men  and  women 
of  character  who  will  give  the  India  of  tomorrow  the  quality  of 
leadership  it  will  need. 

Bernard  Llewellyn 
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Forgotten  Kingdom  hy  Peter  Goullart  (John  Murray,  18a-.) 

Some  ten  years  ago  when  I  was  travelling  up  and  down  the 
Burma  Road  I  visited  the  ancient  Yunnanese  city  of  Tali,  and 
from  its  walls  looked  northwards  towards  the  great  Snot 
Mountain  which  beckons  the  traveller  along  the  trail  to  Likiang 
1  always  regretted  that  1  never  got  so  far,  and  now,  after  reading 
Peter  Goullart's  Forgotten  Kingdom,  1  regret  it  more  than  ever. 

Peter  Goullart,  who  was  born  in  Russia  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  escaped  to  China  with  his  mother  when  the  revolu¬ 
tion  came,  and  lived  in  that  country  until  the  Communists  ona 
more  made  it  unwise  for  him  to  remain  in  his  second  homeland 
Forgotten  Kingdom  is  the  story  of  his  last  nine  yeqrs  in  China  as 
the  representative  of  the  Chinese  Industrial  Co-operatives  in 
Likiang,  centre  of  that  “  little-known  and  all  but  forgotten, 
ancient  Nakhi  Kingdom  of  south-west  China.” 

Living  in  this  city,  he  gradually  overcomes  the  suspicions 
of  the  people,  is  invited  into  their  homes,  and  is  soon  taken  for 
granted  in  the  Nakhi  community  where  the  women  are  stroni 
and  husky,  hard-working,  and  with  so  well-developed  a  busines 
sense  that  they  encourage  their  husbands  to  do  nothing  moit 
strenuous  than  watch  the  children.  In  this  anthropologist's 
paradise  of  the  Yunnan-Tibetan  borderland,  Goullart  met 
people  from  a  great  variety  of  tribes.  There  were  the  women  of 
the  matriarchal  Liukhi  who  collected  lovers  and  were  deadly 
givers  of  ”  the  glad  eye  ”;  the  fearsome  Black  Lolo,  savage  and 
contemptuous  of  pain,  and  the  White  Lolo  who  serve  them  as 
slaves.  There  were  the  murderous  brigands  who  haunted  the 
wild  passes  around  the  great  snow  peak  of  Nieto  Cavalori,  where 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  travellers  was  taken  for  granted; 
there  were  the  impoverished  Miao  and  the  Minkia  from  the  Tali 
area.  All  these  and  more  Goullart  rubbed  shoulders  with  as  he 
went  about  his  business  or  whiled  away  the  hours  in  Madam 
Yee’s  wine-shop. 

To  anyone  whose  imagination  has  been  kindled  by  this 
world  of  mountains  and  strange  tribes  that  guards  the  western 
frontiers  of  China,  this  is  a  fascinating  book;  it  is  full  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  opium  traffic  and  the  trade  between  Likiang 
and  Lhasa  which  developed  when  the  Japanese  cut  the  Bunni 
Road;  about  the  spirit  world  and  the  local  poltergeists;  about 
strange  customs  and  the  popular  urge  to  suicide.  Goullart 
visited  a  Buddhist  hermitage  where  35  young  lamas  were  shut 
away  for  three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days, 
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md  as  a  “  friend  of  the  family  ”  attended  many  ceremonies  in 
homes  around  Likiang. 

He  has  some  wise  things  to  say  about  time,  and  the  way  we 
n  the  West  admire  the  man  who  is  so  busy  that  he  hasn’t  a 
Boment  to  spare.  In  Likiang  time  did  not  have  to  be  killed. 
“It  was  not  true,”  says  Peter  Goullart,  ”  that  we  were  so  busy 
that  we  had  no  time  to  perceive  all  the  beauty  and  goodness  that 
was  in  that  blessed  valley.  " 
i$  there  was  when  I  lived  in  beautiful  Yunnan- 


There  was  always  time  enough — 
-to  look  at  the 

Bountains  and  the  changing  sky.  In  Forgotten  Kingdom,  Peter 
Goullart  puts  down  the  things  he  found  time  for  in  that  valley  in 
luiguage  that  is  always  adequate  to  his  theme.  This  is  a  book 
to  treasure;  for,  alas,  it  is  a  record  of  a  world  and  a  time  that  is 
past. 

Bernard  Llewellyn 

Tk  Sherpa  and  the  Snowman  by  Charles  Stonor  (Hollis  & 

Carter,  18j.) 

This  is  primarily  a  book  for  those  who  welcome  every  scrap 
of  information  they  can  glean  about  the  Himalayas  and  the 
“  Everest  country.”  The  narrative  is  not  exciting — nothing  much 
happens;  but  it  is  full  of  descriptive  matter  about  the  leisurely 
life  in  Sherpa  villages,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  wild,  white 
world  in  which  they  live,  and  the  religious  activites  of  the  highly 
venerated  monks. 

Charles  Stonor  was  a  member  of  the  Daily  Mail  Himalayan 
Expedition  which,  at  the  end  of  1953,  began  a  five  months’ 
search  for  the  mysterious  snowman  in  the  land  of  the  Sherpas. 
They  did  not  find  the  man-beast  they  sought;  though  they  found 
tracks  which  the  yeti  was  supposed  to  have  made,  and  talked  to 
many  Sherpas  who  had  no  doubt  the  creature  existed.  Certainly 
from  the  evidence  presented  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that 
there  are  yetis:  the  Sherpas  so  clearly  believe  in  them.  Indeed, 
in  the  case  Mr.  Stonor  presents,  it  is  emphasised  that  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  the  Sherpas  should  manufacture  a  fabulous 
creature— especially  when  they  have  no  desire  to  encounter  it 
ind  are  terrified  by  its  rare  appearances. 

The  Sherpa  and  the  Snowman  assembles  many  tales  of  these 
appearances.  The  author  is  certain  that  the  Sherpas  are  not 
confusing  the  yeti  with  the  Himalayan  bear  or  a  variety  of 
nonkey.  The  yeti  is  described  as  being  the  size  of  a  small  man, 
with  a  pointed  head;  it  is  covered  with  black  and  reddish  hair, 
and  has  a  somewhat  flattened  face.  It  haunts  the  heights 
between  14,000  and  20,000  feet,  and  seems  to  be  driven  to  the 
lower  levels  and  the  sight  of  man  during  the  cold  winter  months. 
The  yeti's  yelping  cry  is  distinct  from  the  howls  of  the  savage 
wolves  which  hunt  the  Sherpa  sheep. 

Once  the  expedition  stumbled  on  animal  droppings  which 
the  Sherpas  attributed  to  the  yeti.  On  analysis  theM  were  found 
to  contain  bits  of  mouse  hares  and  clay  which  are  thought  to 
be  important  items  in  the  creature's  diet.  During  its  wanderings, 
theyer/  builds  itself  lairs  which  are  recognisable  by  their  appalling 
smell. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  circurhstantial  evidence.  There  is  no 
certainty;  though  the  evidence  adds  up  to  a  good  reason  for 
belief.  In  such  matters  you  pay  your  money  and  take  your 
Choice. 

Mr.  Stonor’s  photographs  are  excellent;  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  a  map  is  not  provided  to  pin-point  the  place  names  for 
Himalayan  enthusiasts. 

K.S.W. 

Daughters  of  Changing  Japan  by  E.  H.  Cressy  (Gollancz,  ISs.) 

Daughters  of  Changing  Japan  is  the  outcome  of  collaboration 
between  ten  Japanese  girls  and  Mr.  Cressy — an  extension  of  the 
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method  which  produced  Daughter  of  Confucius.  It  tells  of  the 
experiences  of  the  girls  in  their  attempts  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  ‘  feudal  ’  environments — in  the  form  either  of  tyran¬ 
nic,  and  unsympathetic  lord-of-the-household  fathers  (and 
mothers,  sometimes),  wartime,  and  pre-war  “  ethics  ”  teachers, 
or  tired  businessmen  husbands,  unable  to  stir  a  finger  on  their 
own  account  inside  the  house,  who  get  their  fun  and  satisfaction 
outside  the  narrowing  scope  of  their  married  life. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  the  experiences  told  here  are 
mere  episodes;  there  is  no  final  working  out  of  the  problems 
which  face  the  girls.  The  method  employed,  and  the  narrative, 
raise  one  or  two  doubts.  First,  for  example,  it  seems  that  the 
girls,  or  some  of  them,  at  least,  were  found  by  advertisement; 
they  had  a  story  to  tell  then,  and  were  prepared  to  tell  it.  Again, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  censorship  on 
Mr.  Cressy’s  part  (p.  166) — better  to  have  had  the  whole  story, 
with  a  dose  of  anti-Americanism  into  the  bargain,  than  no  story 
at  all. 

But  there  are  many  points  which  the  book  highlights;  the 
ability,  for  instance,  of  the  young  Japanese,  whatever  his  back¬ 
ground  or  circumstances,  to  psycho-analyse  himself  (however 
much  he  may  go  off  the  rails  in  the  process);  the  day-dreaming 
of  the  post-war  generation. 

But  Mr.  Cressy  does  not  touch  on,  nor  do  his  case  histories 
reveal,  any  aspect  of  the  almost  general  shyness  of  the  modern 
Japanese  girl.  It  is  quite  common  for  a  girl  invariably  to  stand, 
say  in  a  suburban  train,  or  a  tram,  however  many  vacant  seats 
there  are — the  reason  being  pure  shyness.  If  that  is  the  rule,  one 
wonders  how  much  of  the  exceptional  has  found  its  way  into 
these  stories  by  girls  who  came  and  told  them,  freely,  and  to  a 
foreigner. 

G.B. 

Japan’s  Modem  Century  by  Hugh  Borton  {New  York:  The 

Ronald  Press,  $7.) 

In  this  detailed  and  factual  study,  Professor  Borton  guides 
us  from  the  years  just  before  the  visit  of  Perry,  and  the  opening 
of  Japan,  through  the  Restoration,  up  to  contemporary,  post¬ 
surrender  and  post-occupation  Japan.  The  narrative  is  aided  all 
through  by  a  series  of  appropriate  maps,  and  there  is — as  is 
fitting,  for  the  author  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Select  List 
of  Books  and  Articles  on  Japan,  the  revised  edition  of  which  was 
published  last  year — a  very  full  and  adequate  bibliography 
for  each  section.  The  stress  is  on  the  political  and  military  aspects 
of  Japan’s  modem  history — a  section  on  the  social  and  cultural 
scene  for  the  years  1868  to  1890,  rather  strangely,  stands  alone, 
and  has  no  counterpart  in  the  other  parts  of  the  study. 

The  development  which  occurs  in  the  years  under  review,  is 
fantastic:  we  move  from  the  story  of  a  people  some  of  whom 
believed  the  rumours  that  the  telephone  lines,  first  laid  between 


Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  were  to  be  used  for  piping  Japaneie 
blood  to  quench  the  foreigners’  thirst,  or  again,  who  felt  tiutt 
if  the  line  could  transmit  the  spoken  word,  it  could  also  transp(»t 
other  things,  and  so  used  to  hang  out  their  parcels  on  the  lines, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  whisked  off  to  the  addressee- 
to  the  Japanese  of  the  war  years,  and  of  today,  perfectly  at  home, 
at  least  outwardly,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  imported  knick-knacks. 

There  is  a  useful  appendbc,  which  sets  out  the  texts  of 
the  Meiji  Constitution  of  1889,  and  of  the  post-war  document  of 
1946  (a  clear  translation,  says  Prof.  Borton,  from  the  Americu 
into  the  Japanese),  in  such  a  way  that  a  comparative  study  b 
rendered  very  easy. 

Prof.  Borton  is  content  to  summarise  in  a  few  sentences, 
where  a  topic  has  already  been  adequately  discussed,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  sections  leading  up  to  the  China  Incident,  and  the 
Pacific  War,  where  Bristol’s  Dr.  F.  C.  Jones  has  written  very 
exhaustively  in  his  Japan's  New  Order  in  East  Asia:  Its  Rise  And 
Fall,  1937-1945.  The  illustrations  are  aptly  chosen;  they  range 
from  a  reprint  of  a  seventeenth  century  treatise  on  agriculture, 
to  a  photograph  of  the  testing  of  tape  recorders  for  export. 

G.B, 

Some  T’ang  and  Pre-T’ang  Texts  on  Chinese  Painting  by  W.  R.  B, 
Acker:  Sinica  Leidensia  Series,  Vol.  VllI  {Leiden:  E.  J. 
Brill,  84  guilders) 

Remnants  of  Han  Law,  1.  by  A.  F.  P.  Hulsewe  :  Sinks 
Leidensia  Series,  Vol.  IX  {Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  25  guilders) 
This  series  of  special  studies  goes  from  strength  to  strength 
These  two  latest  works  are  masterpieces  of  erudition  and  patient 
inquiry.  Dr.  Acker  takes  two  early  works  on  the  art  of  paintii^ 
and  part  of  a  third  as  the  basis  of  his  study.  A  long  introduction 
brings  a  new  interpretation  of  Hsieh  Ho’s  six  canons  of  painting: 
readers  may  think  these  canons  have  too  often  and  too  variously 
been  translated  by  others,  but  Dr.  Acker  gives  good  reasons 
for  his  version.  He  even  suggests  that  they  may  not  have 
originated  with  Hsieh  Ho  but  have  been  taken  over  from  some 
earlier  writer  and  been  imperfectly  understood.  He  further 
suggests  that  the  sadanga  of  Indian  art  are  not  the  fount  of  the 
Chinese  Canona.  His  translation  of  the  small  works  by  Hsieh  Ho 
and  Yao  Tsui  and  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Chang  Yen-yuan’s 
Li  Tai  Ming  Hua  Chi,  is  illuminated  by  much  critical  material 
from  a  wide  reading  of  parallel  studies. 

The  work  on  Han  law  remains  is  the  first  part  of  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Han  legal  code  so  far  as  it  can  be  recovered.  A  long 
and  scholarly  exposition  of  customary  law  and  practice  (as  found 
in  Han  dynasty  and  general  literature)  is  followed  by  a  complete 
translation  of  Section  23  of  the  Ch'ien  Han  Shu  and  a  partial 
translation  of  Section  22.  The  detail  exposed  in  this  work  b 
amazing;  for  the  first  time  the  Western  reader  will  now  have  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  force  of  numerous  terms  which  have  hitherto 
been  but  hazily  appreciated. 

N.W. 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Socialism,  like  freedom,  is  indivisible.  The  workers  of  the  world 
have  a  common  cause  in  the  struggle  against  exploitation  and  the 
luture  of  Socialism  will  depend  greatly  on  the  co-operation  and  under¬ 
standing  that  will  be  developed  in  the  coming  years  between  Socialists 
of  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  British  Labour  Movement  played 
an  important  role  in  bringing  political  freedom  to  vast  areas  of  Asia 
and  the  Labour  Party  still  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
new  Asia  towards  the  ideal  of  socialism.  Two  years  ago  the  National 
Executive  of  the  Labour  Party  founded  the  British  Asian  Socialist 
Fellowship  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  understanding  between  the 
Party  and  their  Socialist  colleagues  in  the  East.  A  review  of  the  work 
of  this  organisation  during  this  short  period  is  contained  in  an  article 
by  its  president,  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger,  in  the  January  issue  of  Fact, 
the  monthly  of  the  Labour  Party.  The  Fellowship,  we  find,  has  made 
a  good  start.  Its  main  work  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  to  take 
advantage  of  the  presence  in  Britain  of  a  large  number  of  Asians, 
many  of  them  students.  Among  these  there  are  not  only  convinced 
Socialists  already  engaged  in  party  work  in  their  own  countries,  but 
many  more,  who  can  be  won  for  democratic  Socialism  if  they  are 
offered  the  opportunity  of  friendship  and  of  informal  discussion  with 
Socialists  of  Britain  and  of  other  lands.  The  Fellowship  has  been  able 
to  enrol  many  individual  members  and  to  establish  working  relations 
with  Asian  Swialist  groups.  Asians  from  a  number  of  countries  have 
KTved  on  the  Council  of  the  Fellowship.  Mr.  Younger  remarks  that 
just  as  the  strength  of  socialist  parties  in  Asia  varies  widely  from  one 
country  to  another,  the  representation  of  these  parties  in  Britain  also 
varies  considerably.  Thus  there  is  a  strong  group  of  Indian  Socialists, 
but  far  fewer  from  Pakistan.  Burma  and  Ceylon  have  both  had 
distinguished  representation  on  the  Council,  though  the  participation 
of  these  countries  is  proportionately  much  smaller.  Recently  a 
Socialist  from  Singapore  has  been  welcomed  to  the  Council  and  a 
Malayan  Socialist  group  has  just  been  formed.  In  this  way  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  is  not  only  giving  British  Socialists  an  opportunity  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  new  Socialist  movements  in  Asia  but  also  providing 


young  Asians  with  experience  and  training  which  they  can  put  to  good 
use  when  they  return  to  their  own  countries. 

The  large-scale  exodus  of  Christian  missionaries  from  China  and 
the  problems  of  their  rehabilitation  in  other  parts  of  Asia  form  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  December  issue  of  PacHk  Affairs,  published 
from  New  York.  The  author,  Creighton  Lacy,  a  lecturer  in  theology 
at  Duke  University,  discusses  some  of  the  mistakes  made  by  Christian 
missions  in  the  past  and  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  events  of 
recent  years.  Like  the  Nationalist  Government,  he  observes,  the 
Christian  Church  in  China  missed  a  magnificent  opportunity  in  1945 
to  wipe  out  certain  mistakes  of  the  past  and  start  with  a  relatively 
clean  slate.  The  measure  of  self-support  achieved  by  war-time  necessity 
collapsed  before  the  inflowing  torrent  of  foreign  funds,  and  leadership 
very  largely  passed  from  experienced  hands  to  newcomers  from  the 
West.  The  author  emphasises  that  the  Christian  Church  will  not  be 
eliminated  in  China,  but  the  role  of  western  missionaries  in  the  future 
will  depend  on  how  far  they  are  able  to  understand  the  social  and 
cultural  revolution  in  which  they  work  and  on  their  ability  to  identify 
themselves  as  members  of  a  world  church  rather  than  as  representatives 
of  a  western  denomination.  In  this  respect,  adds  Mr.  Lacy,  the 
Protestants  have  shown  a  greater  willingness  to  continue  their  work  as 
partners  and  servants  under  indigenous  leadership  than  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  whom  “  there  can  be  no  Church  apart  from  Rome.” 

In  Contemporary  Japan,  published  quarterly  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Association  of  Japan,  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  Pmident  of  the 
National  Christian  Rural  Service,  Tokyo,  writes  in  detail  on  the  work 
of  Christian  missions  in  rural  Japan.  He  says  that  due  to  a  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  past  of  Christian  efforts  in  the  urban  centres,  owing  to 
what  he  calls  a  “  desire  for  quick  turnover,”  rural  Christianity  has 
so  far  been  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  Japanese  Church.  But 
Christian  missionaries  are  now  planning  a  more  intense  programme  of 
their  work  in  the  rural  areas. 

Among  the  many  glossy  annuals  we  have  received  in  the  new  year, 
the  Times  of  Ceylon  Annual  stands  out  as  a  highly  informative  and 
artistic  production.  It  contains  a  number  of  articles  on  social  and 
cultural  topics  and  a  good  selection  of  photographs  and  colour 
reproductions  of  contemporary  paintings. 


THE  UNKNOWN  BORDERLAND 

By  Reginald  Reynolds 


Above  the  plains  of  Assam,  where  the  frontiers  of  India, 
China  and  Tibet  meet,  there  are  still  tribes  about  which 
the  outside  world  knows  very  little. 

In  the  “  unadministered  ”  area  on  the  Indian  side  of  the 
border  an  anthropologist  lived  and  travelled  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  World  War.  His  observations  have  now  been 
published  in  the  form  of  a  complete  narrative  of  the  expedition.* 
The  area  of  exploration,  some  4,000  square  miles,  shows  only  as  a 
diminutive  square  on  the  map  of  Assam.  In  the  middle  of  this 
square,  lying  between  the  rivers  Subansiri  and  Panior,  is  a  fertile 
valley,  the  home  of  the  Apa  Tani,  whose  customs  were  the 
subject  of  Furer-Haimendorf's  most  detailed  study. 

The  Apa  Tani  cultivate  about  twenty  square  miles  of  land. 
\  Their  traditions,  we  are  told,  record  that  their  forefathers, 
arriving  from  the  east,  found  this  valley  filled  with  swamps  in 
.'hich  vast  monsters  lived.  The  swamps  were  drained,  the 
monsters  killed,  streams  were  dammed  and  terraces  built — all 
by  ttio  laborious  methods  still  employed  by  these  tribesmen. 
Ploughs,  ''heels  and  animal  traction  are  still  unused — and  so  are 
firearms.  It  only  within  living  memory  that  the  iron  hoe  has 
displaced  the  wooden  hoe  which  was  for  centuries  the  chief  tool 
used  in  tillage. 

*  Himalayan  Bartiary  by  Christoph  von  Furer-Haimendorf 
[John  Murray,  21s.) 


In  an  economy  which  is  essentially  that  of  the  later  stone 
age  one  unique  feature  is  the  concentration  of  a  large  population 
in  a  small  area.  The  author  of  Himalayan  Barbary  explains  this, 
to  some  extent,  by  pointing  out  that  “  every  foot  of  land  is  put 
to  some  purpose  ...  the  whole  valley  has  the  character,  of  a 
garden.”  The  fertility  of  the  soil  appears,  by  his  account,  to  have 
been  maintained  after  countless  generations  of  this  intensive 
cultivation;  and  one  would  have  been  grateful,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  for  further  information  regarding  the  system  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Do  the  Apa  Tanis,  like  the  Chinese,  return  all  waste 
matter  to  the  soil?  What  methods,  in  that  case,  are  in  use? 
Is  there  any  rotation  of  crops?  If  (as  seems  probable)  this  is  not 
practised,  how  is  soil  exhaustion  avoided? 

Though  these  questions  remain  unanswered,  we  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  social  life  of  the  Apa  Tanis.  In  the  routine 
of  cultivation  (the  main  occupation  of  the  tribe)  cooperation 
plays  an  important  part.  Though  strong  individualists,  the 
people  recognise  the  necessity  for  mutual  aid;  and  voluntary 
help  is  always  available  to  a  farmer,  who  can  rely  on  members 
of  his  own  patang — the  group  with  which  he  spent  his  adolescence. 

The  excellent  photographs  in  this  book,  no  less  than  the 
text,  show  us  people  of  great  dignity.  This  may  be  said  to  some 
extent  of  neighbouring  tribes  among  whom  the  author  travelled, 
but  it  is  specially'noticeable  in  the  account  of  the  Apa  Tanis  and 
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the  remarkable  photographic  portraits  which  accompany  it. 
When,  on  one  occasion,  a  conference  took  place  between  the 
Apa  Tanis  and  some  of  their  neighbours  (collectively  described 
as  “  semi-nomadic,  improvident  tribesmen  ”)  the  author 
contrasted  these  “  stocky  warriors  in  barbaric  costume  ”  with 
“  the  uniformly  elegant  Apa  Tanis,  beautifully  groomed  figures 
in  white  cotton  cloaks  .  .  .  Such  must  have  been  a  meeting 
between  a  delegation  of  ancient  Romans  and  the  representatives 
of  some  barbarian  tribe  .  .  And  again :  “  With  their  indus¬ 
triousness,  their  passionate  sense  of  order  and  tidiness  .  .  .  they 
had  created  an  oasis  of  stability.” 

Between  these  people  and  their  neighbours — all  primarily 
hunters  and  herdsmen — a  complex  relationship  has  long 
existed.  Furer-Haimendorf  discusses,  in  particular,  the  “  peculiar 
nature  ”  of  relations  between  the  Apa  Tanis  and  the  Daflas,  near 
neighbours  with  whom  the  Apa  Tanis  traded  and  made  war, 
engaging  simultaneously  in  so  many  inter-tribal  friendships  and 
inter-tribal  feuds,  of  a  personal  or  family  origin,  that  the  most 
complicated  situations  frequently  arose.  But  the  relationship 
of  the  tribes  with  one  another  was  no  more  complex  than  that 
of  the  author  with  the  tribes;  and  this  is  worth  a  few  comments. 
With  anthropologists,  as  with  historians,  it  is  desirable  to  look 
keenly  at  the  man  himself  when  considering  the  value  of  what 
he  says. 

Furer-Haimendorf  was  sent  to  the  Subansiri  Area  by  the 
British  administrators  of  India.  As  he  explains,  his  work  was 
intended  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  extension  of  New  Delhi’s 
administrative  control.  His  first  task  was  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  hill  tribes,  to  explore  and  to  collect  data. 
For  this  purpose  he  wisely  refused  any  military  escort — a 
doubtful  asset  in  the  pursuit  of  friendly  relations;  though  (in 
view  of  subsequent  events)  it  might  have  been  better  for  the 
tribesmen  if  his  purpose  had  been  made  clear,  from  the  beginning, 
by  a  display  of  force.  What,  in  fact,  he  did  was  to  live  as  a  friend 
among  the  Apa  Tanis  and  return  to  India — only  to  reappear  with 
soldiers.  And  it  may  be  a  truism  to  add  that  he  was  not  equally 
welcome  on  this  second  occasion. 

It  is  hard  to  summarise  what  happened  without  unduly 
simplifying  it.  There  was  no  central  government  among  the  Apa 
Tanis,  but  many  of  them  had,  individually,  suggested  that  the 
Indian  Government  should  come  to  their  assistance  against  the 
Daflas.  One  is  reminded  here  of  the  rash  invitation  which 
established  the  first  invaders  from  Jutland  in  Britain,  as  allies 
against  the  Picti.  (The  English  conquest  of  Ireland  had  a 
similar  origin;  and  the  story  was  monotonously  repeated, 
centuries  later,  in  India  and  Africa.)  The  anthropologist  and 
his  small  force  had  not  been  long  among  the  Apa  Tanis  before 
those  who  had  asked  for  help  were  regretting  it.  Yet  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  regard  the  first  visit  merely  as  a  piece  of  espionage, 
carried  out  simply  as  a  means  to  a  treacherous  political  end. 
Furer-Haimendorf  seems  to  have  been,  at  times,  acutely  aware 
that  his  two  functions,  as  anthropologist  and  political  agent,  were 
not  mutually  consistent.  If  his  thinking  on  this  subject  is  con¬ 
fused  it  can  be  attributed  to  a  confusion  of  motives.  Many  a 
Christian  missionary  has  drifted  into  a  similar  ambiguity  of 
role,  seeking,  on  the  one  hand,  the  confidence  of  primitive 
people,  and  acting,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  source  of  military 
and  political  intelligence  for  an  invading  or  occupying  power. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  this  book  is  the  fact  that  the 
anthropologist  does  seem,  in  the  writing  of  it,  to  have  triumphed 
over  the  political  agent.  There  is  certainly  no  attempt  to  justify 
the  British  administrators  of  India  by  vilifying  the  tribesmen; 
and  one  is  left  wondering  exactly  how  the  writer  visualised  the 
moral  objective  of  his  own  actions.  He  mentions  only  the 
suppression  of  inter-tribal  feuds;  but  a  government  engaged  in  a 


global  war  was  surely  not  in  a  position  to  adopt  a  high  moral 
tone  in  condemning  such  petty  squabbles.  Indeed,  the  author’s 
account  of  a  feud  between  two  Apa  Tani  villages  indicates  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  these  people.  A  day  was  “  fixed  for 
the  contest,”  in  which  the  rival  forces  “  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance.”  There  was  an  exchange  of  arrows  but  “  no  general 
melee.”  A  false  report  was  circulated  that  the  son  of  the  leadini 
citizen  of  one  village  (Hang)  was  dying  of  an  arrow  wound.  “  Thb 
sobered  the  men  of  Hari  ”  (the  other  side).  “  They  feared  that 
if  the  boy  died,  relations  with  Hang  would  be  embittered  for  a 
long  time  to  come  . . .  They  withdrew  and  broke  off  the  contest." 
Hang's  casulaties  are  not  stated,  but  those  of  Hari  were  only  two 
men  wounded. 

Even  more  impressive,  as  an  example  to  the  acquisitive 
society  of  Europe,  is  the  account  of  a  lisudu,  a  peculiar  form  of 
contest  between  leading  citizens  embroiled  on  a  point  of  honour. 
The  challenger  slaughters  a  number  of  his  own  cattle  in  the 
presence  of  his  opponent,  who  must  either  tactily  admit  defeat 
or  slaughter  at  least  an  equal  number  of  his  cattle  as  a  counter 
move.  This  goes  on  until  one  of  the  parties  is  too  impoverished  to 
continue.  As  such  slaughter  provides  public  feasts  at  the  expense 
of  the  wealthy  gentry  who  engage  in  these  costly  contests,  the 
author  argues  that  the  lisudu  “  plays  a  useful  role  in  maintaining 
the  equilibrium  of  Apa  Tani  society.”  But  at  worst  it  is  better 
for  people  to  destroy  their  own  property  than  to  destroy  each 
other’s. 

Furer-Haimendorf  is,  in  fact,  so  anxious  to  present  the  hil 
tribes  in  the  best  possible  light  that  he  almost  idealises  them  in 
spite  of  the  habitual  kidnapping  to  which  the  tribes  resort- 
generally  with  the  object  of  extorting  a  ransom.  This  custom  tht 
author  might  have  found  it  embarrassing  to  condemn.  He 
himself,  on  his  second  journey  (with  a  small  troop  of  Assam 
Rifles),  twice  resorted  to  the  kidnapping  of  Apa  Tani  leaders, 
when  the  Apa  Tanis  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  foreign  interven¬ 
tion:  he  held  his  prisoners  as  hostages  pending  a  supply  of 
porters,  which  he  had  demanded.  With  such  a  beginning  tht 
emissary  of  New  Delhi  could  hardly  claim  to  have  come  in  orda 
to  suppress  kidnapping  among  the  tribes. 

Slavery  might  have  supplied  an  even  more  reasonabk 
pretext,  but  the  author  is  almost  enthusiastic  about  the  relatively 
good  conditions  of  slaves  among  the  hill  tribes,  and  so  full  of 
stories  about  slaves  who  had  no  desire  to  be  liberated  that  he 
cannot,  surely,  have  undertaken  his  mission  with  the  hope  of 
suppressing  this  custom.  This  makes  even  stranger  his  approval 
of  Apa  Tani  ideas  relating  to  crime  and  punishment;  for  among 
their  less  civilised  customs  is  that  of  executing  habitual  thieves. 
It  may  seem  odd  that  the  Apa  Tanis  should  see  nothing  wrong  in 
the  kidnapping  or  enslavement  of  a  human  being,  but  find  i 
capital  offence  in  the  seizure  of  his  property.  But  it  is  even  more 
odd  that  a  political  agent  with  such  need  to  excuse  his  own 
actions,  should  have  lent  so  much  approval  to  an  obvious 
reversal  of  ethical  values,  instead  of  seizing  upon  it  as  a  pretext 
for  foreign  interference. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  that  such  a  pretext  would 
have  been  adequate;  but  it  argues  the  curious  integrity  of  the 
anthropologist  that  he  did  not  use  it.  Throughout  the  book 
there  is  even  an  implicit  mistrust  of  the  strong-arm  methods 
forced  upon  him  eventually  by  the  very  nature  of  his  mission. 
One  of  the  last  chapters,  “  Legacy  of  the  Past  ”  deals  with  the 
hostility  which  he  met  in  some  parts  of  the  country  because  people 
there  still  remembered  the  “  Miri  Mission”  of  1911-1912,  an 
armed  mission  (sent  into  the  hills  by  the  British  administration) 
which  had  resulted  in  many  tribesmen  being  killed.  In  some  parts 
the  tribesmen  warned  the  author  courteously  but  plainly  that 
their  neighbours  still  hoped  to  avenge  the  death  of  those  who  had 
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been  killed  by  the  “  Sahibs,”  and  he  was  advised  to  turn  back. 
For  the  same  reason  some  brought  food  and  drink  but  were 
only  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  allow  the  author  and  his  party 
to  enter  their  village  for  a  very  brief  stay. 

The  success  of  this  book  as  a  narrative  of  absorbing  interest 
lies  in  the  triumph  of  the  anthropologist  over  the  government 
agent.  In  spite  of  occasional  lapses,  due  either  to  hasty  proof¬ 
reading  or  an  incomplete  knowledge  of  English,  the  story  is  well 
told  and  has  some  delightful  flashes  of  humour,  (Two  of  the 
author’s  servants  nearly  came  to  armed  conflict  with  some  Apa 
Tani  men  while  he  and  his  wife — a  woman  of  great  courage, 
evidently,  who  helped  to  separate  the  opponents — were  at 
hinch.  Furer-Haimendorf  told  his  over-zealous  servants  that 
he  “  did  not  mind  barter  at  breakfast,  but  objected  to  murder 
at  meals.”) 

From  the  political  standpoint  the  mission  was  not  an  out¬ 
standing  success.  Two  attempted  peace  conferences  between 
tribes  engaged  in  feuds  appear  to  have  been  almost  as  abortive  as 
recent  conferences  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere.  The  exploration  of 
unknown  territory  was  also  left  unfinished.  But  the  information 
gathered  is  of  great  interest  and  value.  And  the  author  did,  at 


least,  also  learn  that  “  It  is  impracticable  to  explore  an  area  and 
to  claim  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  administer  justice  or  to 
enforce  settlements . . .  The  idea  that  tribesmen  proudly  conscious 
of  their  age-old  independence  will  easily  concede  to  newcomers 
the  right  to  lay  down  the  law  is  utterly  unrealistic,  and  while,  in 
order  to  avoid  trouble,  they  may  at  times  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  a  party  displaying  superior  strength,  they  will  consider  such 
compliance  only  as  a  temporary  necessity.” 

One  does  not  need,  of  course,  to  visit  the  Himalayas  in  order 
to  realise  these  facts.  They  are  a  matter  of  common  sense.  The 
trouble  is  that  this  “  temporary  necessity  ”  is  too  often  accegited 
as  “  consent  ”  or  even  idealised  as  “  loyalty  ”  in  the  jargon¬ 
thinking  of  colonialism.  Hence  the  shock  when  “  loyal  natives  ” 
are  suddenly  discovered  to  have  been  merely  waiting  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  foreign  masters.  Quite 
apart  from  political  ethics,  it  would  be  more  realistic  if  anthro¬ 
pology  directed  much  of  our  political  thinking  instead  of 
political  expediency  being  allowed  to  employ  anthropology  as  a 
means  to  its  dubious  ends.  And  here  we  have  almost  a  text  book 
on  the  conflict  between  these  two  conceptions — an  unknown 
Borderland  in  a  secondary,  but  deeper,  sense  of  the  phrase. 


THEY  CALLED  HIM 
“MASTER  SLEEPING  DRAGON” 

By  Bernard  Llewellyn 


NO  man  was  ever  more  feared  by  his  enemies  in  his  lifetime 
than  Chu-ko  Liang,  and  even  after  his  death  he  frightened 
away  an  army.  He  was  without  equal  in  an  age  of  heroes 
whose  names  are  more  deeply  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Giinese  people  than  the  knights  of  King  Arthur's  table  in  our 
own.  Some  said  he  was  a  god,  and  some  said  he  was  a  demon: 
they  agreed  he  was  a  man  who  overshadowed  every  other  in 
the  world. 

On  the  night  he  died  heaven  and  earth  were  said  to  mourn, 
ind  even  the  moon  was  dimmed. 

Today  you  can  find  his  image  in  many  Taoist  shrines;  and 
some  years  ago  I  went  with  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  to  a  temple 
outside  Chengtu  in  Szechwan  Province  where  he  is  still 
worshipped. 

Chu-ko  Liang  was  born  in  a.d.  181,  the  son  of  an  official, 
ind  when  he  entered  the  mainstream  of  Chinese  history  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  gentleman  farmer  about  forty  years  old, 
living  in  a  little  cottage  surrounded  by  pine  woods.  Yet  already 
the  name  by  which  he  was  known  was  an  indication  of  his  latent 
genius.  He  was  called  Master  Sleeping  Dragon  when  Liu  Pei 
went  in  search  of  him. 

Liu  Pei  was  Prince  of  Shu  in  the  celebrated  period  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms;  and  it  is  he  and  his  companions  in  arms  and 
their  struggle  to  restore  the  Han  succession  which  provide  the 
leitmotif  of  the  popular  historical  novel  by  Lo  Kwan-chung,* 
from  which  the  fame  of  Chu-ko  Liang  mainly  derives.  In  221 
the  Han  dynasty  broke  into  three  parts— Wei  in  the  north;  Wu 
in  the  south;  and  Shu  in  western  China. 

The  Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  tells  of  the  wars  between 
these  states,  the  deeds  of  doughty  warriors  and  the  wiles  of  great 
strategists — among  whom  Master  Sleeping  Dragon  was 
unquestionably  supreme. 

*  When  Liu  Pei  went  to  seek  the  help  of  the  sage  in  restoring 

This  14th  century  Chinese  novel.  San  Kuo  Chih  Yen  /  was  translated 
uTne  Romance  of  the  Three  King djms  by  C.H.Brewitt -Taylor  in  1925. 
The  quotations  in  this  article  are  taken  from  this  translation. 


the  former  glory  of  the  Hans,  Chu-ko  Liang  was  away.  Only 
after  three  visits  did  the  prince  manage  to  And  him.  Liu  Pei 
was  then  confronted  by  a  man  of  slightly  below  medium  height 
with  a  sensitive  face.  He  wore  a  long  white  gown  and  moved, 
as  the  novelist  puts  it,  “  with  much  dignity  as  though  he  were 
rather  more  than  mortal.” 

At  first  Chu-ko  Liang  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  rustic 
retreat  for  the  hurly-burly  of  the  political  arena.  Only  when  the 
prince  tearfully  asked  him  what  would  become  of  the  people  if 
no  one  aided  him  to  restore  the  empire  did  the  sage  consent  to 
become  his  Prime  Minister. 

Liu  Pei’s  chief  generals,  the  warlike  Kuan  Yu  and  Chang  Fei 
with  his  eighteen  foot  spear,  were  at  first  sceptical  about  Chu-ko’s 
abilities.  But  their  scepticism  turned  to  wonder  when  the  new 
leader  trapped  the  Wei  army  in  a  defile,  set  Are  to  the  surrounding 
rushes,  and  watched  the  soldiers  trample  each  other  to  death  in 
the  effort  to  escape. 

Ts’ao  Ts’ao,  Prince  of  Wei,  asked  one  of  his  wisest  men 
who  this  Chu-ko  Liang  was.  The  answer  was:  ”  He  is  god  and 
devil  combined,  the  greatest  marvel  of  the  age.  Compared  with 
him,  I  am  a  mere  glow-worm  spark.  He  is  the  glory  of  the  full 
moon.” 

More  and  more  people  came  to  fear  Chu-ko's  reputation 
as  the  campaigns  progressed.  He  out-thought  everyone.  He 
enticed  the  enemy  into  a  deserted  city,  and  when  they  had 
entered  used  Are  to  make  them  stampede  through  the  gate  where 
an  ambush  had  been  set.  Those  who  escaped  stopped  to  drink 
and  bathe  their  burns  in  the  river;  but  Chu-ko  had  dammed  it 
upstream  and  drowned  most  of  the  survivors  when  he  unleashed 
the  torrent  again. 

A  temporary  alliance  was  made  with  the  forces  of  Wu, 
but  the  commander  of  the  Wu  army  was  jealous  of  his  redoubt¬ 
able  ally.  He  put  Chu-ko  Liang  in  charge  of  supplies  and  told 
him  to  And  100,000  arrows  within  three  days.  This  was  an 
impossible  task,  and  in  any  case  the  workmen  had  been  ordered 


to  go  slow  by  the  Wu  commander.  The  penalty  for  failure  to 
deliver  the  arrows  was  death. 

Chu-ko  Liang,  well  aware  that  this  was  a  plot  to  get  rid  of 
him,  got  together  twenty  fast  boats  which  he  filled  with  grass 
bundles  and  blue  cotton  screens.  He  sailed  them  on  a  foggy  night 
downl'iver  to  the  enemy  camp. 

When  they  got  there  he  had  drums  beaten  to  stimulate  an 
attack,  and  from  the  Wei  bowmen  arrows  poured  like  rain  into 
the  grass  bundles — to  be  collected  up  and  handed  to  the  Wu 
commander  as  requested. 

Legend  and  fact  are  interwoven  in  the  story  of  Chu-ko 
Liang.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  generals  consulted  astrologers 
and  sought  omens,  when  Taoist  magicians  were  reputed  to  have 
learned  to  sit  astride  the  wind  and  float  over  the  seas,  to  go 
without  food  for  years  or  eat  a  thousand  sheep  at  a  meal. 

It  was  natural  that  Chu-ko  Liang  too  should  be  credited  with 
unusual  powers.  When  Ts’ao  Ts’ao  chained  his  ships  together 
to  cross  a  river,  thinking  himself  protected  from  Shu  fireships 
by  the  prevailing  wind.  Master  Sleeping  Dragon  built  an  altar 
to  the  l^ven  Stars  and  prayed  for  a  change  of  wind  as  Joan  of 
Arc  prayed  before  Orleans.  A  south-east  wind  came  as  the 
armies  waited,  and  the  Wei  fleet  perished  in  flames. 

Chu-ko  Liang  was  a  strategist,  not  a  warrior.  During  the 
battles  he  directed,  he  would  be  found  sipping  tea  under  an 
umbrella  on  a  convenient  hill-top,  or  sitting  in  a  little  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  dressed  in  white  with  a  turban  on  his  head  and 
a  feathery  fan  in  his  hand. 

He  had  a  wicked  tongue  at  times.  The  rival  armies  of  Shu 
and  Wei  were  once  drawn  up  outside  Loyang.  Old  Wang  Lang 
was  the  chief  strategist  of  the  Wei  army,  and  rode  out  to  parley 
with  the  enemy  before  giving  battle. 

Chu-ko  replied  to  the  utterances  of  “  the  hoary-headed  old 
fool  ”  to  such  effect  that  Wang  Lang  fell  dead  of  shame  and 
fury  on  the  spot. 

On  another  occasion  Chu-ko  Liang  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Wei  Minister  of  War  who  lay  sick  in  camp.  It  was  loaded  with 
insults — “The  historians  will  record  your  salaries;  the  people 
will  recount  your  infamies.”  And  we  are  told  that  “  Ts’ao 
Chen’s  wrath  rose  as  he  read:  at  the  end  it  filled  his  breast. 
He  died  that  evening.” 

Chu-ko  Liang  praised  the  virtues  of  his  foes.  When  the 
jealous  Wu  general,  whom  Chu-ko  had  outwitted  in  the  matter  of 
the  arrows  and  much  else  besides,  was  on  his  deathbed,  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim:  “  O  God,  since  thou  madest  me,  why  didst 
thou  also  creat  Liang?”  But  Chu-ko  went  to  the  funeral  and 
delivered  a  magnificent  lament. 

There  was  a  delightful  casualness  about  Master  Sleeping 
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Dragon’s  strategy.  After  Liu  Pei  had  died,  bequeathing  hi 
young  son  to  his  Prime  Minister’s  care,  the  Wei  leader  planned 
to  strike  at  the  Shu  capital  of  Chengtu  with  five  armies. 

Much  afraid,  the  young  man  went  to  Chu-ko  for  advice, 
and  eventually  found  him  in  his  garden,  leaning  on  a  staff  and 
watching  the  fish  in  a  pond.  He  was  working  on  a  plan  to  foi 
the  fifth  army:  he  had  already  turned  back  the  other  four! 

Perhaps  if  one  had  to  pick  out  a  single  incident  from  the 
exploits  of  Chu-ko  Liang  to  show  what  kind  of  man  he  was,  it 
would  be  the  time  when  he  turned  back  a  huge  army  single- 
handed  before  the  gates  of  Hsich’eng.  Never  did  anyone  bluf 
more  superbly  on  an  empty  hand. 

The  forces  of  Wei,  under  the  command  of  the  famou 
general  Ssuma  I,  had  swept  aside  Chu-ko’s  troops,  whose 
officers  had  foolishly  tried  to  improve  on  the  plans  of  the  prince 
of  strategists.  The  enemy  was  nearing  the  walls  of  Hsich’eng 
where  Chu-ko  Liang  was  in  residence  with  a  mere  handful  of 
men.  There  could  be  no  defence  against  Ssuma  I’s  army. 

Chu-ko  saw  that  only  one  thing  could  save  the  city— his 
uncanny  reputation  as  a  strategist. 

So  he  opened  all  the  city  gates,  disguised  the  few  soldiers  he 
had  as  villagers  and  set  them  to  work  cleaning  the  streets  inside 
the  gates. 

Then  he  put  on  his  simple  Taoist  robe  and  sat  on  the  city 
wall  by  one  of  the  towers,  smiling  and  lightly  fingering  his  lute. 
A  stick  of  incense  burned  at  his  side. 

Ssuma  I’s  scouts  came  within  sight  of  the  city,  rubbed  thei 
eyes  in  amazement  at  what  they  saw,  and  reported  back  to  their 
general.  Fearing  an  ambush,  Ssuma  I  gave  orders  to  retreat,  and 
the  huge  army  turned  away  from  the  empty  city  and  the  lute- 
player  on  the  wall. 

Many  military  inventions  are  credited  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Shu.  He  seems  to  have  made  an  early  use  of  gunpowder  for 
signalling  to  his  troops.  He  used  coloured  models  of  great  animak 
— hollow,  with  men  inside,  like  the  Trojan  horse — with  flaming 
torches  jutting  from  their  mouths  to  terrify  the  armies  of  the 
Mantse  king.  He  invented  a  crossbow  to  fire  ten  arrows  at  onct 
And  the  Szechwanese  also  praise  him  as  the  inventor  of  the 
wheelbarrow. 

Yet  it  is  his  tricks  and  ruses  that  enthral  the  imagination; 
the  way  he  used  to  advise  enemy  generals  to  read  up  their  strategy 
to  make  the  battle  less  of  a  walk-over  for  him. 

At  the  age  of  52,  when  encamped  with  his  army  near  the 
Wei  River  prepared  for  a  final  attack  on  the  Wei  capital  at 
Loyang,  Chu-ko  Liang  was  taken  ill  and  read  his  fate  in  the 
stars. 

He  rose  from  his  sick-bed  to  make  a  last  inspection  of  the 
camp,  and  returned  to  his  tent  to  write  his  testament — saddened 
because  Wei  was  still  unconquered  and  the  Hans  still  unrestored. 

He  gave  orders  for  his  body  to  be  carried  back  with  the 
army  to  Chengtu.  There  was  to  be  no  mourning  for  him  so  that 
his  star  would  not  fall  from  the  heavens  and  Ssuma  I  become 
aware  of  his  death. 

So  Chu-ko  Liang  died  and  the  Shu  army  broke  camp  and 
retreated.  When  the  Wei  forces  followed,  the  Shu  leaders  did  as 
Chu-ko  Liang  had  bade  them.  They  set  up  a  carved  replica  of 
Master  Sleeping  Dragon  in  the  little  carriage,  dressed  in  a  robe 
and  holding  a  feather  fan,  and  turned  it  to  face  the  enemy. 

When  they  saw  it  the  forces  of  Ssuma  I  fled  in  confusion. 

In  death,  as  in  life.  Master  Sleeping  Dragon  was  more  than 
a  match  for  his  enemies. 
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By  a  Special  Correspondent 

The  Japanese  abacus  is  an  ancient  implement,  but  it  plays  a 
vital  role  even  in  the  modem  daily  life  of  the  people, 
simplifying  their  daily  works  and  enhatKing  their  efficiency. 
There  are  a  number  of  elements  in  Japanese  culture  which  have 
rather  tended  to  impede  the  modernisation  of  the  mode  of  living 
and  to  slow  down  the  tempo  toward  an  efficient  life.  An  example 
can  be  found  in  the  Japanese  language  itself  which  is  compo^ 
of  Giinese  characters  as  well  as  the  “  kana  ” — both  “  hirakana  ’* 
and  “  katakana  " — a  conglomeration  of  hieroglyphs  and  phonetic 
signs.  Pioneers  in  the  held  of  culture  have  long  advocated, 
therefore,  the  simplification  and  standardisation  of  the  Japanese 
language.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  what  the  Japanese  have 
lost  in  the  use  of  such  a  difficult  language  was  made  up  for  by 
the  popular  use  of  the  abacus. 

Many  Japanese  who  visit  the  United  States  or  Europe  would 
experience  a  sort  of  impatience,  or  even  irritation  when  shopping 
in  New  York,  London  or  Paris  because  in  some  cases  they  have  to 
wait  quite  some  time  before  they  are  told  how  much  their  pur¬ 
chase  would  come  to.  Such  is  seldom  the  case  in  Japan.  The  use 
of  the  abacus  makes  the  difference.  The  abacus  is  an  extremely 
cheap  machine  made  of  “  wood  and  bamboo.”  Depending 
iqx>n  the  skill  of  the  person  who  operates  it,  the  abacus  becomes 
even  more  efficient  than  the  electric  calculating  machine. 

Any  person  who  has  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  the  abacus 
will  be  easily  convinced  by  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  abacus 
won  a  contest  against  the  electric  calculating  machine.  The 
contest  was  held  at  the  former  Ernie  Pyle  Theatre  in  Tokyo  on 
November  11,  1946. 

Kiyoshi  Matsuzaki,  a  youth  of  22  years  old,  of  the  Tokyo 
District  Savings  Bureau,  and  Thomas  N.  Wood,  a  soldier  of 
the  same  age  of  the  U.S.  army  competed,  the  former  with  an 
abacus  and  the  latter  with  a  Flandy  electric  calculating  machine. 
The  contest  covered  five  items  :  addition,  subtraction,  multipli¬ 
cation,  division  and  a  mixture  of  these  four.  The  results  of  the 
contest  showed  that  of  37  problems  set,  the  abacus  achieved  SO 
cnrect  answers  to  the  calculating  machine’s  48,  and  in  all 
problems  but  one  (division)  the  abacus  reached  the  answer 
in  the  same  or  quicker  time  than  the  machine. 

The  origin  of  the  abacus  has  not  been  historically  proven. 
On  the  basis  of  various  types  of  literature,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
dust  abacus  known  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Mesopotamian 
civilisation  is  the  first  abacus  that  ever  appeared.  The  dust 
abacus  was  then  developed  into  the  line  abacus  which  was 
extensively  used  in  the  civilised  countries  of  the  ancient  period 
such  as  Egypt,  Rome,  Greece  and  India. 

In  due  time,  the  grooved  abacus  supplanted  the  line  abacus 
and  was  bequeathed  to  medieval  Europe.  However,  with  the 
invention  of  typography  in  the  16th  century  and  the  resultant 
popularisation  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  the  popularity  of  the 
abacus  fast  declined  in  Europe.  The  abacus  made  its  debut  in 
the  Orient  when  the  grooved  abacus  popularised  in  the  zone  of 
the  Roman  culture  was  introduced  to  ancient  Giina  under  the 
nile  of  the  Han  dynasty  via  the  so-called  “  Silk  Road.”  During 
the  reign  of  the  Tang,  Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties  that  followed, 
the  traditional  method  of  counting  the  numbers  by  means  of 
special  pieces  of  wood  still  prevailed  in  China  and  the  abacus 
was  not  yet  known  to  the  public.  With  the  advent  of  the  Ming 
era,  the  abacus  came  into  a  popular  use  in  the  area  along  the 


This  Japanese  businessman,  although  working  in  the  modern  Tokyo 
office  of  a  highly-mechanised  industry,  prefers  to  use  his  abacus  as 
a  matter  of  course.  ( Photograph  by  Lawrence  Hanley,  by  courtesy 
of  "John  Bull’’) 

lower  reaches  of  the  Yangtze  River  where  commerce  thrived. 
From  there  the  use  of  the  abacus  gradually  spread  to  the  rest  of 
China. 

The  Chinese  abacus  was  introduced  to  Japan  during  the 
closing  part  of  the  Ashikaga  period  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  as  a  by-product  of  smuggling  activities.  It  then  spread 
throu^out  Japan  as  a  result  of  the  rise  of  commerce  in  the  Edo 
period.  The  abacus  as  it  was  first  introduced  to  Japan  consisted 
of  two  counters  above  the  beam  and  five  counters  below  the 
beam.  Subsequently,  various  improvements  were  made  along 
with  the  development  of  calculating  technique.  As  a  result,  almost 
all  abacuses  being  used  in  Japan  today  consist  of  one  counter 
above  the  beam  and  four  counters  below  the  beam. 

In  Japan,  primary  school  (six-year  compulsory  systemj 
pupils  are  taught  how  to  use  the  abacus  chiefly  for  addition  and 
subtraction  as  part  of  the  education  on  calculation.  In  middle 
schools  (three-year  compulsory  system),  abacus  lessons  are  given 
in  the  vocational  course.  They  include  multiplication  and 
division.  In  the  commercial  course  of  high  schools,  special 
lessons  are  given  on  commercial  calculation  to  help  students 
become  proficient  in  basic  calculations  with  the  abacus  (addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division)  and  enable  them  to 
handle  applied  calculations  of  a  higher  degree.  Private  schools 
or  institutes  operating  as  social  educational  establishments 
specialising  in  teaching  abacus  calculation  number  more  than 
5,000  throughout  the  country. 

The  Japan  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  in  co- 
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operation  with  other  municipal  chambers  of  commerce  and 
industry,  sponsors  various  kinds  of  projects  to  popularise  the 
use  of  the  abacus.  Outstanding  among  such  projects  are  tests 
to  examine  and  appraise  the  skill  of  individuals  in  abacus 
calculation  and  to  award  to  qualified  persons  a  certificate, 
according  to  their  grades  in  skill  and  proficiency.  A  total  of 
some  800,000  persons  apply  for  this  examination  each  year. 


MALAYA  AFTER  INDEPENDENCE  (continued from p.  16) 
Malays.  There  are  Chinese  Ministers  in  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman’s  Government,  because  UMNO  instructed  the 
Malays  to  vote  for  them.  If  UMNO  were  to  instruct  the 
Malays  to  vote  against  the  Chinese,  the  Chinese  would 
have  hardly  any  representation  in  the  Malayan  Parliament 
and  thus  no  say  in  the  making  of  the  laws.  Obviously  this 
is  a  state  of  affairs  which  a  minority,  actually  as  large  as  the 
people  of  the  country,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  tolerate. 
MCA  leaders  strongly  resent  any  suggestion  that  the  Malays 
will  not  in  due  course  grant  the  Chinese  reasonable  conces¬ 
sions;  they  view  with  horror  any  thought  that  there  might 
be  racial  strife  in  Malaya,  and  roundly  condemn  as  a 
trouble-maker  any  commentator  expressing  opinions  to 
this  effect.  MCA  leaders  adopt  this  attitude  because  they 
refuse  to  face  the  problems,  being  content  to  maintain  a 
status  quo,  which  does  not  adversely  affect  their  immediate 
business  interests.  An  Alliance  between  the  two  racial 
organisations  was  possible  because  the  interests  of  both 
race  groups,  still  based  largely  upon  feudalism,  could  thus 
be  guarded. 
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Annual  abacus  output  in  Japan  totals  approximate!) 
5,000,000  units.  They  are  divided  into  roughly  200  varieties 
according  to  their  usage  and  models.  The  standard  type  bein| 
extensively  used  in  schools  and  in  business  is  the  abacus  with  21 
reeds.  The  prices  range  from  a  minimum  of  about  Yen  100 
(about  2s.)  per  unit  to  a  maximum  of  about  Yen  5,0(X)  (about 
£5). 


This  was  possible  under  British  administration.  What 
will  be  the  position  in  an  independent  Malaya  controlled 
almost  entirely  by  Malays?  That  is  the  question  which  is 
exercising  the  minds  of  thoughtful  Chinese  anxious  to  live 
in  harmony,  but  equality  with  the  Malays,  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman  himself  is  a  most  moderate  man  friendly  to  the 
British,  friendly  to  the  Chinese  and  Indians.  How  long 
the  Tunku  can  keep  himself  in  office  depends  entirely,  of 
course,  upon  the  support  of  UMNO.  How  long  UMNO 
would  be  prepared  to  support  a  moderate  depends  to  some 
extent  upon  the  influence  of  Malay  extremists.  These 
extremists  want  all  children  to  be  taught  in  Malay,  want 
Chinese  and  Indians  to  become  Malays,  and  not  Malayans, 
and  demand  the  complete  Malayanisation  of  the  country’s 
economy.  Once  the  Tunku  has  attained  independence  it 
is  almost  sure  that  the  voice  of  these  intense  nationalists 
will  become  louder.  If  the  Tunku  is  not  prepared  to  move 
with  them  obviously  they  will  look  for  a  leader  who  will 

The  scene  is  confused  because  some  of  these  Malay 
nationalists  incline  to  the  left,  a  few  towards  Communism. 
Tunku  Abdul  Rahman’s  influence  on  the  Malay  popula¬ 
tion  can  be  ascribed  to  his  being  the  leader  of  UMNO  which 
demanded  “  Merdeka.”  Beyond  that  cry  the  party  had  not 
worked  out  a  detailed  programme.  When  the  MCA  joined 
up  with  UMNO  a  common  platform  was  prepared,  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  words  were  written  about 
many  topics,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  acute  differ¬ 
ences  which  politically  separate  the  two  bodies.  If  the 
Tunku  is  thought  to  be  leaning  too  far  towards  Chinese 
interests  if  he  should  govern  an  independent  Malaya, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  young  Malays  will 
protest  most  strongly. 

The  answer  is  a  non-racial  party  which  stresses  a 
national  economy  designed  to  benefit  all  Malayans.  If  th^ 
Labour  Party  can  become  invigorated,  can  attract  some  of 
the  young  sensible  Malays  and  Chinese,  it  could  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose.  So  long  as  racial  parties  indulge  ia 
politics  grave  danger  is  bound  to  exist.  Independenoi 
will  not  lessen  this  danger,  but  increase  it.  Unless  there  it 
some  clear  and  rapid  thinking  in  Malaya  among  the  Chineip 
and  among  the  Malays  the  prospect  is  serious.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  once  the  British  are  out  they  will  settle 
it  among  themselves.  In  a  rich  country,  half  Malay,  half 
Chinese,  like  Malaya  there  is  no  guarantee  that  reasonable 
compromise  will  be  achieved  automatically.  Malaya  has 
known  enough  fighting;  nothing  would  be  so  terrible  asi 
solution  which  depended  upon  force  of  arms,  Malays  and 
Chinese  at  present  still  live  together  in  great  friendliness. 
But  when  these  long  shelved  problems  are  brought  to  light 
for  examination,  emotions  are  certain  to  be  aroused.  Thct 
anything  can  happen. 
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CREMATION  OF  A  BUDDHIST 
HIGH  PRIEST 


By  W,  ISightingale^Brotcn 


was  a  vital  part  of  the  funeral  ritual. 

The  rate  of  movement  of  this  final  journey  was  deliberately  made 
slow,  coming  almost  to  a  stop  at  certain  points,  since  there  was  ample 
time  to  dispose  of  this  human  treasure.  And  all  eyes,  undimmed  by 
tears,  were  concentrated  on  all  that  was  going  on. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  crest  of  a  hill— the  actual  spot 
of  cremation— the  relatives  of  the  deceased  were  seen  to  break  a 
coconut  in  half  in  order  that  the  two  pieces — one  for  under  the  head, 
and  the  other  for  under  the  feet — might  act  as  a  kind  of  **  bed  "  on 
which  the  body  was  to  be  laid — an  almost  impossible  economy  for  a 
bed,  but  one  which  seemed  to  serve  the  purpose.  They  afterwards 
covered  the  whole  body  with  the  shells  of  many  coconuts,  which 
would  naturally  add  to  the  flames.  In  addition  piles  of  logs  were 
erected  over  the  shells,  seven  feet  high,  the  whole  of  which  was 
thoroughly  soaked  with  petrol  and  paraffin.  The  bier  was  then  Anally 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  heap.  Decorated  with  gay  flags  and 
streamers,  the  funeral  pyre  was  complete. 

It  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  dead  man's  successor  to  summon  the 
people  to  prayer.  This,  of  course,  demanded  some  silence  and  lasted 
nearly  two  hours.  After  prayers  the  new  officiating  priest  was  seen  to 
consult  a  script,  whereon  was  written  all  the  virtues  of  the  late  priest, 
and  these  were  duly  read  aloud.  The  continual  nods  of  the  people 
standing  around  indicated  their  complete  acceptance  of  what  they 
heard. 

After  a  period  of  suspense  and  expectation  four  nephews  of  the 
deceased  priest  who  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Buddha, 
slowly  advanced  towards  the  pyre,  set  it  alight,  and  joyfully  retreated. 

As  the  flames  rose  higher  and  higher  and  the  crackling  of  wood 
waxed  louder,  there  were  no  signs  of  consternation,  but  only  the 
happy  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  people  of  a  job  well  done. 

As  soon  as  the  Are  had  sunk  into  embers,  no  one  made  any 
attempt  to  collect  relics;  but  any  remains,  including  the  ashes  of  the 
High  Priest,  were  allowed  to  float  away  on  the  buring  breeze,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  thousand  thoughts  of  Reincarnation. 


The  average  Westerner,  who  usually  looks  upon  death  as  a 
solemn  and  mournful  event,  would  be  astonished  at  the  gaiety 
and  hilarity  accompanying  Eastern  funerals. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  for  foreigners  to  gain  access  to  a  Buddhist 
funeral  ceremony  and  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  rubbing  shoulders 
with  the  crowd  who  spend  a  whole  day  in  making  the  most  elaborate 
preparations  for  the  disposal  of  the  b^y  of  a  Buddhist  High  Priest. 
Yet  this  was  what  1  was  privileged  to  witness  in  the  small  village  of 
Diyatalawa,  in  Ceylon. 

The  cremations,  by  reason  of  the  intense  heat,  invariably  take 
place  the  day  after  death. 

The  ceremonies  began  early  in  the  morning,  when  I  saw  in  the 
distance  a  multitude  of  Ceylonese  of  all  classes,  ages,  and  of  both 
exes,  making  their  way  to  a  place  nearby.  A  band  playing  wild 
nusic  accompanied  the  multitude,  which  eventually  organized  itself 
ioto  a  long  possession. 

The  Eastern  love  of  colour  was  very  prominent — greens,  blues, 
reds  and  yellows,  shone  in  the  dazzling  sunlight.  Even  the  children 
were  dressed  for  the  occasion.  In  addition  to  the  theatrical  setting, 
italls  of  sweetmeats  were  erected  here  and  there  in  order  to  supply 
the  willing  purchaser. 

When  the  procession  was  properly  formed  and  ready  to  move 
on,  the  shrill  sound  of  an  instrument  could  be  heard  as  a  sign  for 
the  snake-like  cortege  to  begin  its  journey. 

The  bier  was  carefully  and  slowly  carried  by  the  relatives  of  the 
High  Priest,  for  no  other  persons  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  this 
work,  only  on  pain  of  being  repulsed  on  the  spot. 

Heading  the  procession  were  a  number  of  boys  who  ran  to  and 
fro  and  laid  down  long  cloth  mats  for  the  bearers  to  tread  upon. 
The  act  of  putting  down  these  mats,  taking  them  up,  and  placing 
them  down  again  as  the  bearers  proceeded,  was  done  with  the  utmost 
care  and  precision,  since  one  false  movement  might  be  the  means  of 
the  bearer's  feet  touching  the  ground.  To  contaminate  a  bearer's 
foot  with  the  earth  would  have  amounted  to  sacrilege.  This  1  learned 


(Mow)  The  funeral  band  which  played  almost  continuously  during  the  ceremony  and 
the  gaily  decorated  funeral  pyre 
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SECTION 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND 
ASIA  TRADE 

By  T.  Clifton  Webb 

(New  Zealand  High  Commissioner  in  London) 

New  ZEALAND,  which  during  the  past  few  years  has 
incurred  a  small  but  significant  trade  deficit  in  her  trans¬ 
actions  with  eastern  countries,  enters  the  new  year  in  a 
better  position  to  change  this  than  for  some  time.  The  reason 
lies  in  three  important  developments  which  have  occurred  in 
recent  months. 

The  first  was  the  appointment  in  mid-1955  of  a  resident 
Commissioner  in  South-East  Asia.  Stationed  at  Singapore,  this 
cfhcial  is  primarily  concerned  with  diplomatic  duties,  besides 
representing  New  Zealand  at  conferences  associated  with  the 
South-East  Asia  Treaty  Organisation.  For  the  post,  the  New 
Zealand  Government  chose  its  Assistant-Secretary  of  External 
Affairs,  Mr.  Foss  Shanahan,  a  career  diplomatist  who  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  suited  for  the  task.  His  appointment  was  widely 
welcomed  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  had  long  been  felt  that  the 
Dominion  should  be  represented  officially  in  a  part  of  the 
world  so  important  to  her  interests. 

New  Zealand  has  for  some  years  had  close  connections 
with  the  East.  She  has  a  natural  and  vital  interest  in  defence 
measures,  particularly  in  South-East  Asia,  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  SEATO.  Currently  she  has  two  air  force  squadrons  and 
a  unit  of  Special  Air  Service  stationed  in  Malaya,  and  had  an  air 
force  unit  there  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  Malayan  troubles. 
She  still  has  troops  serving  in  Korea  and  frigates  from  her  navy  in 
Korean  waters.  For  some  time  after  World  War  II  she  assisted 
with  the  occupation  of  Japan.  As  a  contributor  to  the  Colombo 
Plan  she  has  from  its  inception  given  substantial  help  to  Asian 
countries,  including  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  Singapore, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  British  Borneo,  Indonesia,  Nepal  and 
Cambodia.  Some  of  this  has  been  in  the  form  of  direct  capital 
assistance;  in  other  cases  it  has  been  through  participation  in  the 
technical  cooperation  scheme. 

Apart  from  problems  of  defence  and  matters  of  diplomacy, 
the  question  of  extending  New  Zealand’s  trade  with  countries  of 
the  east  has  been  generally  considered  one  of  prime  concern. 
Potential  markets  for  both  primary  products  and  manufactured 
goods  have  seemed  ready  for  development,  markets  which 
Australia  had  already  been  developing  to  her  advantage.  In 
direct  relationship  to  this,  the  two  other  more  recent  occurrences 
are  of  particular  interest. 

One  of  these  took  place  last  December,  when  a 
modem  refrigerated  ship,  the  Eastern  Star,  arrived  at  Auckland, 
to  start  what  is  hoped  will  prove  a  regular  service  between  New 
Zealand  and  Eastern  countries.  The  other  was  the  announcement, 
shortly  afterwards,  that  New  Zealand  would  soon  appoint  a 


The  writer  was  NZ  Minister  of  External  Affairs  before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  London  just  over  a  year  ago.  A  prominent  lawyer  and  QC, 
he  has  also  been  Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Justice.  This  year 
he  was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George. 


trade  commissioner  for  South-East  Asia,  who  would  be  attached 
to  the  New  Zealand  Commissioner’s  office  in  Singapore. 

The  arrival  of  the  Eastern  Star  is  a  welcome  sign  that  1 
definite  attempt  is  now  to  be  made  to  expand  sales  of  New 
Zealand  produce,  particularly  meat  and  dairy  products,  as  wefl 
as  manufactured  goods.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  recognised 
that  there  was  a  great  need  to  extend  New  Zealand  sales  in 
Asia  but  little  progress  could  be  made  until  a  regular  shipping 
service  was  established. 

The  absence  of  a  suitable  shipping  service  had  made  it 
difficult  for  New  Zealand  to  expand  her  trade  with  the  East 
Merchants  there  were  not  interested  unless  they  could  get 
regular  supplies  at  fairly  frequent  intervals.  Cost  and  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  condition  prevent  long  storage,  so  that  regular  shipments 
are  imperative.  A  senior  officer  of  the  New  Z^land  Department 
of  Industries  and  Commerce,  while  attending  a  trade  conference 
in  Hong  Kong,  had  discussions,  however,  with  Jardine,  Matheson 
and  Co.,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  these  discussions  the  hrm 
arranged  through  its  subsidiary,  the  Indo-China  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company,  for  the  Eastern  Star  to  make  a  trip  to  New  Zealand 
as  the  prelude  to  regular  sailings  if  assured  of  good  support  and 
reasonable  port  dispatch. 

Spectacular  results  are  not  hoped  for  immediately,  but  the 
basis  will  be  established  to  enable  traders  to  make  contacts, 
develop  business  channels,  “  educate  ”  consumers,  and  in 
general  nurse  the  market  for  further  developments.  The  New 
Zealand  Department  of  Industries  and  Commerce  had  previously 
held  discussions  with  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Commission, 
the  Meat  Board  and  other  interested  parties  in  the  Dominion 
on  the  need  for  refrigerated  shipping  to  serve  Far  Eastern  ports. 

New  Zealand’s  fast  developing  pulp  and  paper  and  soft¬ 
woods  industries  will  soon  be  seeking  new  markets  for  their 
products,  and  the  new  service  could  no  doubt  assist  in  exploiting 
the  possibility  of  such  markets  in  the  East.  A  number  of  New 
Zealand  suppliers  of  various  commodities  have  already  met  with 
some  response  to  trading  enquiries  there.  The  new  venture 
should  help  greatly  in  establishing  these  markets,  and  will  also 
mean  that  more  of  the  specialised  products  from  the  East 
could  be  imported  to  New  Zealand  on  return  trips. 

The  company  has  a  sister  ship  on  order  and  if  the  present 
enterprise  is  a  success  it  is  considered  very  likely  that  she  also 
will  be  put  on  the  New  2^1and  run.  This  would  give  a  six¬ 
weekly  service  and  would  consolidate  the  position  until  further 
trade  expansion  brought  other  shipping  companies  into  the 
field. 

New  Zealand  already  has  a  trade  with  Burma,  Ceylon, 
China,  Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Japan,  Malaya  and  Sinp- 
pore,  and  Pakistan.  Of  these,  it  was  with  only  India  and  Japan 
that  she  showed  a  (small)  credit  balance  during  the  calendar 
year  1954,  the  first  time  for  some  years  with  India.  Altogether 
in  the  year  reviewed  she  had  a  balance  of  payments  deficit  with 
the  east  of  about  £3,400,000,  including  a  trade  deficit  of  over 
£2,500,000.  Her  biggest  deficit  was  with  Ceylon,  no  doubt 
reflecting  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  gets  much  of  her  tea  imports 
from  there.  The  previous  year  she  had  a  trade  credit  of  nearly 
£400,000,  but  in  the  two  years  before  that  she  had  trade  deficits 
with  the  east  of  over  £1,000,000  and  over  £4,000,000  respectively. 

Now  the  stage  is  set  for  expanded  trade  between  New 
Zealand  and  the  East,  with  a  good  chance  that  New  Zealand 
may  improve  her  position  in  terms  of  balance  of  trade.  The 
projected  appointment  of  a  trade  commissioner  should  assist 
greatly.  Announcing  it,  the  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Industries 
and  Commerce,  the  Hon.  D.  J.  Eyre,  said  the  Government  had 
made  its  decision  after  consultations  with  the  New  Zealand 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  producer  and  manufacturer  organisa¬ 
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lions  and  shipping  interests.  It  had  felt  after  these  consultations 
that  an  official  trade  representation  would  make  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  its  policy  of  assisting  business  interests  and  would 
widen  New  Zealand’s  overseas  markets.  The  appointment, 
•id  Mr.  Eyre,  would  be  experimental  and  would  possibly  be 
expanded  should  results  justify  it  in  a  year  or  two.  He  hoped  that 
New  Zealand  manufacturers  and  exporters  would  exploit  the 
opportunity  to  increase  their  trade  with  the  East. 

New  Zealand’s 
Economic  Troubles 

By  a  Wellington  Correspondent 

( IVe  publish  the  following  article  from  a  New  Zealand  correspondent, 
nen  though  it  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  Asian  market,  as  it  seems 
miplementary  to  Sir  Clifton  Webb's  contribution. — Ed.) 

rhas  become  increasingly  obvious  that  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  New  Zealand's  economic  situation  has  considerably 
worsened,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  increased  competition  on 
ibreign  markets  and  huge  public  expenditures  on  armaments.  Unable 
to  raise  the  money  internally,  the  New  Zealand  Government  is  forced 
to  look  to  external  sources.  Between  I9S4  and  1955,  New  Zealand’s 
public  foreign  debt  increased  by  £NZ24.2  millions  and  reached  the 
sum  of  £NZ730.7  million,  i.e.,  about  £NZ350  per  capita. 

New  Zealand’s  foreign  trade  deficit  is  also  growing.  While  in 
1953,  New  Zealand  had  a  surplus  of  £NZ43.6  million,  in  1954  imports 
hid  a  considerable  lead  over  exports.  The  year  1955  saw  a  con* 
tnuous  month-to-month  increase  in  the  country’s  foreign  trade  deficit. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September,  1955,  the  foreign  trade 
deficit  amounted  to  £NZ22.342  million.  During  the  same  period, 
the  export  returns  shrank  by  £NZ2.7  million,  while  there  was  an 
increase  of  £NZ33.117  million  in  import  payments.  The  overall 
deficit  in  the  external  balance  of  payments  exceeded  £NZ50  million. 

New  Zealand’s  trading  account  with  the  sterling  and  dollar  areas 
was  extremely  unfavourable.  Thus,  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1955, 
the  trade  deficit  with  the  sterling  area  was  £NZ  16.427  million  and  with 
the  dollar  area,  £NZ4.822  million.  There  was  a  sharp  decrease  in 
the  country’s  foreign  assets. 

The  New  Zealand  Government’s  economic  headaches  are  insepar* 
ible  from  troubles  Britain  has  found  herself  in,  siiKX  she  is  the  main 
nirket  for  New  Zealand’s  produce.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Britain  used 
to  buy  up  90  per  cent,  of  New  Zealand’s  exportable  butter  and  meat 
md  up  to  45  per  cent,  of  her  wool.  Britain’s  share  in  New  Zealand’s 
Ibreign  trade  was  65.5  per  cent,  in  1954.  An  Economic  Survey  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament  by  New  Zealand’s  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1955,  says  that  Britain  is  now  making 
geater  efforts  to  expand  production  of  commodities  previously 
imported  from  New  2^aland,  first  of  all  meat,  butter,  cheese,  wool  and 
the  like.  In  this  connection.  New  Zealand’s  producers  have  begun  to 


meet  increased  British  competition  on  British  markets.  Experts  in  the 
New  2^land  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade  feel  that  it  will  be  an 
extremely  difficult  task  for  New  Zealand  even  to  retain  the  British 
market  under  present  conditions,  let  alone  to  expand  it. 

The  US  market  offers  extremely  limited  possibilities  for  New 
Zealand’s  produce.  The  Economic  Survey  mentioned  above  goes  on 
to  say  that  all  attempts  by  New  Zealand  exporters  to  get  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  have  run  up  against  the  stiff  protectionist  measures  resorted 
to  by  Washington.  The  authors  of  the  Survey  hold  it  unlikely  that  these 
barriers  can  be  lifted;  it  is  thus  impossible  to  hope  for  any  considerable 
demand  for  New  Zealand  produce  in  the  United  States. 

The  serious  condition  of  the  market  resulted  in  a  considerable  fall 
in  the  prices  of  New  i^aland’s  dairy  products  and  meat.  For  example, 
the  New  Zealand  Government  was  forced  to  cut  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  in  1955  by  25  per  cent,  as  against  the  1954  level.  In  turn, 
this  lead  to  a  decrease  in  fanners’  incomes.  Private  savings  in  New 
Zealand  also  shrank  considerably. 

It  is  natural  that  these  facts  taken  together  have  forced  New 
Zealand  to  make  frantic  efforts  in  its  search  for  new  markets  for  its 
merchandise  and  to  take  measures  with  a  view  to  rendering  New 
Zealand  produce  more  competitive  on  foreign  markets.  With  this  in 
view,  the  New  Zealand  Government  has  concluded  or  is  negotiating 
bilateral  agreements  with  France,  Sweden,  Norway,  South  Africa, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  other  countries.  These  agreements 
call  for  the  abolition  of  trade  barriers  between  New  Zealand  and  these 
countries  (such  as  dual  taxation,  etc.). 

While  expanding  their  marketing  facilities  in  some  Western 
countries.  New  Zealand  industrialists  and  traders  attach  great 
significance  to  the  prospects  of  trade  with  Communist  countries, 
in  particular  with  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  opinion  is  now 
wittely  held  in  New  Zealand  business  circles  that  New  Zealand  could 
sell  a  substantial  proportion  of  her  produce  to  these  countries.  This 
tendency  has  in  fact  found  some  practical  realisation  in  transactions 
with  Communist  countries.  Thus,  in  1954,  the  volume  of  New  Zealand’s 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  exceeded  the  1953  figure,  and  the  1955 
returns  were  even  higher  than  the  1954  level. 

Russia  accounts  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  New  Zealand’s 
trade.  In  1954-1955,  Russia  ranked  second  after  Britain  as  a  buyer  of 
New  Zealand  meat  and  butter.  Thus,  in  the  1954-1955  trade  season 
New  Zealand  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union  9,857  tons  of  meat  and 
I0,5(X)  tons  out  of  1 5,086  tons  of  butter  sold  to  72  countries  (excluding 
Britain).  The  purchases  of  New  Zealand  wool  so  far  are  perhaps  only  a 
beginning.  In  1954  and  1955,  the  Russians  bought  2  per  cent  of  all 
New  Zealand  wool.  In  turn.  New  Zealand  imported  a  variety  of  goods 
from  Russia. 

The  increased  New  Zealand  exports  to  Communist  and  some  other 
countries  (to  be  mentioned  later)  went  along  with  the  measures 
taken  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  facilitate  foreign  trade. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  import  and  exchange  controls  New 
Zealand  had  imposed  in  the  past  as  regards  those  countries  served  to 
hamper  the  development  of  trade.  On  July  28,  1955,  New  Zealand 
announced  a  new  import  licensing  procedure  for  1956,  under  which 
Russia  and  other  East  European  countries,  as  well  as  Argentina,  Iran, 
Tangier  and  French  Somaliland  were  exempted  from  the  licensing 
system.  Business  circles  in  Wellington  argue  that  the  exemption  of 
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Russia  and  other  East  European  countries  will  react  favourably  on 
the  dominion's  foreign  trade. 

The  opinion  that  it  it  useful  and  advantageous  for  New  Zealand 
to  expand  her  trade  with  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  received  a  new 
impetus  as  a  result  of  the  visit  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  New  Zealand's 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  Russia  from 
October  12-19,  1955.  The  trip  was  widely  commented  on  in  the  New 
2^aland  press  and  met  with  very  general  approval.  Rumours  were 
current  in  New  Zealand's  business  circles  that  in  his  report  to  the 
Government  on  his  visit  to  Russia,  Mr.  Holyoake  was  highly  optimistic 
about  the  prospects  of  selling  New  Zealand's  produce  on  the  Russian 
market.  He  is  alleged  to  have  said  that  New  Zealand  is  able  success¬ 
fully  to  replace  Australia  in  trade  with  Communist  countries,  since 
Australia's  relations  with  Russia  and  other  East  European  countries 
are  still  strained.  As  Mr.  Holyoake  stresses  the  fact  that  at  present 
Australia  does  not  export  to  Communist  countries  any  merchandise  as 


constituting  New  Zealand  exports,  such  as  wool,  meat  and  butter,  i{ 
of  positive  significance  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Holyoake's  return,  talk  could  be  heard  in  Welliai. 
ton  about  the  desirability  of  a  long-term  trade  agreement  with  Rusai 
and  the  establishment  of  most  favoured  nation  treatment  in  that 
commerce  and  navigation.  In  Parliamentary  circles  in  Wellingtoi 
the  desire  is  growing  to  expand  not  only  economic,  but  also  cultural 
and  political  ties  with  Russia.  One  should  not  write  off  the  possibilil; 
that  such  sentiments  may  lead  to  a  visit  by  New  Zealand's  M.P.s 
Moscow  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  political  figures  in  New  Zealand  saidl 
the  other  day  that  life  itself  had  forced  New  Zealand  to  take  stepaf 
towards  the  development  of  trade  with  Russia.  He  expressed  haj 
opinion  that  the  New  Zealand  Government’s  initiative  had  not  only 
local,  but  also  a  great  international  importance,  since  it  was  in 
formity  with  “  the  spirit  of  Geneva.” 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  INDIA 


By  L.  Delgado 


The  historical  background:  The  conditions  of  the  working  classes 
in  India  compare  very  unfavourably  with  those  of  Western 
countries,  though  they  are  better  than  those  of  several  other 
states  of  the  East.  It  is  true  that  there  as  everywhere  else  workers  have 
been  exploited  by  their  employers,  but  the  main  reason  for  their  low 
standard  is  due  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  low  productivity,  while 
a  contributory  factor  has  been  the  lack  of  organisation  among  the 
workers  themselves. 

When  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  land  became  too  great, 
landless  workers  sought  employment  in  the  towns,  where  they  were 
forced  to  accept  standards  of  living  which  ignored  many  of  their 
elementary  needs.  This  was  not  always  the  fault  of  the  employers. 
In  many  areas,  the  system  of  labour  recruitment  was  such  that  jobs 
were  avilable  only  through  intermediaries  who  took  every  advantage 
of  the  competition  for  work.  Not  infrequently,  the  industrial  worker 
had  to  pledge  his  earnings  in  advance  to  these  jobbers,  who,  after 
work  was  found,  fleeced  him  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  saw  to  it  that  he 
never  got  out  of  his  clutches.  It  is  only  now,  with  the  development 
of  employment  exchanges,  that  this  system  is  disappearing. 

It  is  useless  to  study  the  labour  problem  in  India,  or  even  to 
apportion  blame  for  its  shortcomings,  unless  the  whole  economic  and 
social  background  is  surveyed.  The  chief  factor  at  present  in  the 
economic  climate  is  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture.  The  Indian 
sub-continent  is  mainly  an  agricultural  economy — some  80  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  drawing  their  living  direct  from  the  soil — on  a 
very  low  level  of  productivity.  The  most  elementary  principles  are 
neglected— rotation  of  crops,  manuring,  improving  the  strains  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  so  on — while  the  instruments  used  have  in 
the  main  remained  unchanged  over  the  last  4,000  years.  This  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  for  readers  of  this 
review,  except  to  remind  ourselves  that  many  rural  districts  in  India 
have  a  population  of  over  600  persons  to  the  square  mile,  while 
agriculture  there  is  not  capable  of  supporting  more  than  250  people 
to  the  square  mile.  Even  in  the  exceptionally  fertile  Ganges  delta 
the  optimum  population  has  long  ago  been  passed. 

With  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  thus  only  on  the  verge 
of  subsistence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  industrial  occupations  too  are 
depressed.  A  population  of  nearly  400  million  should  form  a  rich 
market!  Why  has  Western  progress  passed  over  India  without  making 
any  great  impression  on  the  masses?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  social  conditions  at  the  time  the  industrial  revolution  was  spread¬ 
ing  in  the  West.  The  caste  system  had  so  stratified  society  that  it  was 
impossible,  for  social  or  religious  reasons,  for  any  one  to  pass  from 
one  caste  to  another,  so  that  there  was  no  pool  of  enlightened  labour 
from  which  any  new  industry  could  recruit  its  labour  force.  There 
was  also  at  this  time — during  the  19th  century — considerable  political 
unrest  which  did  nothing  to  help  the  rise  of  a  middle-class  commercial 
leadership,  and  which  confirmed  social  power  in  the  hands  of  a 


religious  aristocracy. 

The  beginnings  of  trade  unionism:  The  first  labour  organisation  io| 
India  was  formed  in  1890 — the  Bombay  Milibands  Association.| 
This  association  attempted  to  organise  all  workers  employed 
factories,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  industry:  it  did  not  confinej 
itself  to  the  cotton  mills.  It  had  no  permanent  subscribing  memba' 
ship,  and  was  little  more  than  an  occasional  conference  of  mill-hands] 
called  when  disputes  arose. 

This  embryonic  organisation  took  part  in  the  Swadeshi  agitatioi 
which  arose  after  the  partition  of  Bengal  in  1905:  a  number  of  strike 
occurred  in  various  industries,  the  strikers  being  helped  by  some  of  the 
Bengali  leaders.  The  aim  of  the  Swadeshi  movement  was  to  attaie 
national  self-sufficiency,  particularly  in  cotton  piece-goods,  and  tlx 
weapon  was  that  of  the  boycott  of  British  goods.  A  strike  in  a  nationk 
industry  was  therefore  a  negation  of  the  objects  of  the  movement 
and  to  this  extent  the  agitation  had  a  political  character.  There  wen 
disputes  of  a  frankly  industrial  nature  between  1906  and  1909. 
particularly  serious  on  the  East  Bengal  State  Railway. 

These  troubles  were  fanned  by  political  leaders  for  their  ovn 
ends.  The  masses  of  the  workers  would  have  acquiesced  in  thek 
working  conditions,  miserable  as  they  were,  for  in  industry  they  wen 
better  off  than  in  their  native  agriculture.  But  during  the  first  world 
war  an  entirely  new  set  of  conditions  arose,  some  economic  and  some 
social.  First  to  be  felt  and  this  directly  by  every  individual  was  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  with  wages  lagging  behind.  This  was  2 
sufficient  reason  for  discontent,  which  was  however  made  worse  b) 
political  agitation  and  a  general  feeling  of  unrest  engendered  b; 
various  factors,  the  most  important  being  recruitment  for  the  army 
martial  law,  the  growth  of  the  nationalist  movement,  and  increased 
taxation.  There  was  also  a  realisation  that  there  was  a  certain  div 
crimination  against  Indians  in  some  of  the  Colonies,  while  the  Russiai 
revolution  opened  vistas  of  freedom  that  only  much  later  were  seei 
to  be  illusory.  Added  to  all  this,  those  enriched  by  the  war  wen 
foolish  enough  to  display  their  wealth,  and  such  ostentation  will  bi 
accepted  only  in  a  society  that  is  illiterate,  undisciplined,  and  uk 
organised.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  India  formed  her  connectia 
with  the  ILO.  This  stimulated  trade  unionism  on  the  executive  side 
if  only  when  representatives  to  the  annual  conference  had  to  be 
nominated. 

This  phase  of  the  movement  came  to  a  head  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
a  regular  epidemic  of  strikes  taking  place  in  1921  and  1922.  Tlx 
non  co-operation  agitation  of  1921  was  used  as  an  excuse  for  formin) 
unions.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  politics  as  much  as  economia 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  It  was  thus  not  surprising  to  ss 
that  most  unions  did  not  survive  the  strikes  for  which  they  wefl 
expressly  formed.  The  only  unions  of  any  size  at  this  time  were  * 
the  railways  and  in  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  these  were  organised  (S 
an  all-India  basis.  Trade  unionism  was  best  organised  in  Ahmedabad 
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where  Gandhi  was  the  presiding  genius.  The  number  of  trade  unionists 
fluctuated  too  highly  to  be  determined  with  any  exactitude.  Delegates 
of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  who  visited  India  in  1927 
estimated  membership  to  be  200,000,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  an 
optimistic  estimate. 

A  characteristic  of  the  troubles  at  this  period  was  the  frequency 
of  strikes  without  notice.  Sorre  were  of  long  duration,  surprisingly 
so  in  view  of  the  lack  of  funds  of  the  unions  (for  there  were  few,  if 
any,  paying  members.)  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  individual  worker  resorted  to  the  family  holding  during  the  strike. 

The  modern  pattern  of  trade  unionism  begins  to  emerge  during 
the  period  1919-1925,  when  labour  commissioners  began  to  be 
appointed  in  various  districts,  especially  in  Bombay  and  Madras, 
with  the  object  of  settling  disputes  and  attempting  to  create  a  better 
feeling  between  employers  and  workers.  In  1918,  B.P.  Wadia,  a 
respected  journalist,  founded  the  Madras  Labour  Union,  the  first 
trade  Union  with  regular  subscribing  membership,  but  in  1921  the 
Madras  employers  obtained  an  injunction  in  the  High  Court  restrain¬ 
ing  workers  from  participating  in  the  work  of  the  union,  and  the 
union  was  crushed.  Trade  unionism  then  had  no  statutory  protection. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  investigation 
and  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  while  Courts  of  Inquiry  and  Boards 
of  Conciliation  were  established. 

The  position  after  independence:  From  a  total  of  29  trade  unions 
with  a  membership  of  about  100,000  in  1928,  the  movement  grew  to 
a  total  of  1,087  unions  with  864,000  members  in  1946.  Growth  was 
rapid  after  independence:  in  1952  there  existed  about  4,6(X)  unions 
representing  some  2  million  workers.  However,  the  total  labour  force 
of  the  country  is  about  70  million  (of  which  about  half  are  employed 
in  agriculture),  so  that  the  number  who  have  banded  themselves  into 
organisations  is  only  a  small  proportion. 

Agriculture  is  completely  unorganised:  trade  unionism  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  workers  in  urban  areas  and  in  the  large  in¬ 
dustries.  This  one-sided  development  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  labour  movement  has  not  grown  from  within  but  has  been 
largely  built  up  from  outside  by  politicians  and  social  workers. 
This  has  resulted  in  grave  weaknesses  in  the  movement.  Political 
leaders  have  been  able  to  use  the  unions  for  purposes  other  than  the 
interest  of  the  workers.  On  several  occasions  recently  the  central 
Government  has  urged  the  workers  to  occupy  key  posts  in  their 
unions  themselves  and  not  allow  outsiders  to  take  up  these  appoint¬ 
ments.  It  still  remains  largely  true  that  few  leaders  exist  who  have  power 
to  speak  for  the  workers  and  who  can  secure  that  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  shall  be  carried  out.  To  a  large  extent,  this  state  of  affairs 
is  brought  about  by  those  non-economic  conditions  of  which  we 
spoke  earlier  and  which  are  nearly  as  strong  to-day  as  they  were  60 
years  ago.  The  Indian  is  not  an  industrial  worker:  there  is  still  no 
large  class  of  wage-earners,  divorced  from  the  means  of  production, 
dependent  entirely  on  their  wages.  Such  a  class  is  only  now  emerging, 
but  it  is  yet  numerically  weak.  Indian  factory  hands  in  the  main  still 
look  on  their  industrial  life  as  a  temporary  phase.  Moreover,  workers 
are  recruited  from  different  parts  of  their  huge  country,  separated  from 
one  another  by  caste,  religion,  and  language,  which  render  it  excep¬ 


tionally  difficult  to  discover  a  common  basis  for  co-operation  or  to 
build  up  a  feeling  of  class  consciousness.  It  thus  b^mes  almoM 
impossible  for  any  one  union  official  to  represent  the  different  and 
sometimes  conflicting  interests  of  the  members. 

The  organisation  of  the  unions  has  by  no  means  reached  its  final 
stage.  Craft  unions  exist  for  the  textile  industries,  industrial  uniom 
for  the  railways,  while  other  unions  represent  workers  in  no  matter 
what  occupation.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  from  the  first  womea 
have  taken  part  in  the  movement,  and  now  5  per  cent,  of  the  memben 
are  women. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  large  number  of  small 
unions  dissipates  resources,  both  financial  and  human,  that  could  be 
used  to  better  effect  by  letter  organisation.  To-day  the  average 
membership  is  roughly  1,5<X)  per  union.  It  was  this  weakness  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  All-India  Trade  Union  Congress  in  1920,  a 
development  that  did  not  become  important  until  1925,  when  30 
unions  were  affiliated  to  it. 

In  the  course  of  time,  internal  difficulties  arose,  the  most  importaat 
being  that  of  working  with  the  Communist  representatives,  which 
it  expelled  in  1947.  Further  differences  of  opinion  led  the  more 
democratically  minded  of  the  unions  to  form  the  India  National 
Trade  Union  Congress  in  the  same  year.  Now  there  are  four  all- 
India  organisations:  in  addition  to  the  two  mentioned  there  are  the 
Hind  Mazdoor  Sabha,  and  the  United  Trade  Union  Congress.  (X 
these,  the  India  National  Trade  Union  Congress  has  the  largest 
number  of  unions — about  920 — with  a  membership  of  about  1,300,000. 
In  addition  there  exists  an  all-India  federation  of  railway  and  postal 
workers.  Rivalries  exist  between  these  organisations  and  they  have 
not  sufficient  unity  to  agree  as  to  who  should  represent  them  on  the 
councils  of  the  ILO.  The  central  government  has  been  obliged  to 
nominate  a  representative  from  the  union  with  the  largest  membership. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  unions  is  not  very  satisfactoiy. 
Owing  to  the  low  level  of  income  of  the  working  classes,  the  amoint 
realised  by  subscriptions  is  small.  An  undue  proportion — no  les 
than  43  per  cent,  of  the  total — is  spent  on  establishment:  7  per  cent 
is  devoted  to  educational  facilities,  and  the  remainder  is  insufficient 
to  build  up  adequate  reserves. 

Since  independence,  the  rulers  of  India,  who  during  the  Britisk 
regime  coerced  the  unions  into  the  struggle  for  independence,  have  not 
ceased  to  urge  the  workers  to  change  the  object  of  their  movement 
from  that  of  organising  strikes  to  that  of  negotiation,  pointing  out 
with  reason  that  stoppages  of  work  result  in  reduced  production 
leading  to  a  lessening  of  the  amount  that  goes  to  labour. 

To  what  extent  this  appeal  has  been  answered  may  be  seen  from 
the  figures  that  follow.  Labour  disputes  in  1929  numbered  406, 
involving  409,000  workers  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  5  million  work¬ 
ing  days:  in  1945  the  figures  were:  820  disputes,  748,000  workers, 
4.1  million  days  lost;  1947,  1,811  disputes,  1,841,000  workers,  161 
million  days  lost;  1953,  772  disputes,  467,000  workers,  3.4  millkw 
days  lost.  (The  latest  figures  are  not  yet  available).  Absenteeism  from 
all  causes,  excluding  holidays,  remains  at  the  stubbornly  high  figuR 
of  10  per  cent,  in  the  cotton  mills,  12  per  cent,  in  the  iron  and  sted 
industries,  and  13  to  14  per  cent,  in  the  coal  mines. 

Employers'  Associations:  The  first  employers’  organisation  w« 
the  Bombay  Mill  Owners’  Association,  formed  in  1875.  The  cottou 
manufacturing  industry  was  growing  fairly  rapidly  at  this  time,  so 
that  it  is  logical  to  find  both  the  masters  and  the  workers  organisini 
themselves.  The  mill-owners  of  Ahmedabad,  of  Baroda,  and  d 
Indore  followed  in  later  years,  and  these  organisations  still  exist, 
though  they  have  changed  their  name  and  the  area  of  their  interests 
as  a  result  of  political  changes  and  the  merger  of  the  former  Indisa 
States  with  the  Indian  Union. 

In  the  early  days,  manufacturing  interests,  apart  from  textiles, 
were  not  very  important.  Indian  business  was  predominantly  confined 
to  trade  and  banking,  traditional  occupations  going  back  thousands 
of  years,  and  it  was  in  this  field  that  the  early  trade  associatiom 
were  formed.  Thus  the  merchants  in  piece-goods,  in  sugar,  in  graia, 
or  general  merchants  in  a  particular  town  banded  themselves.  The 
Bombay  Shroffs  (indigenous  bankers)  formed  their  own  organisation. 

As  Indian  industry  grew,  each  branch  formed  its  own  associatian. 
and  now  the  employers  of  almost  all  the  major  industries  have  formed 
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Iheir  own  separate  organisation.  Of  particular  importance  are  those 
n  the  jute,  coal  and  mining,  soap,  paper,  and  in  the  shipping  industries. 

These  employers'  federations  were  not  formed  specifically  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  workers’  unions.  They  were  trade  associations, 
lod  only  incidentally  dealt  with  labour  problems  as  they  arose  in  a 
pirticular  factory.  But  with  the  growth  of  large-scale  industry,  it 
MS  felt  that  thc^  federations  were  not  competent  to  deal  with  the 
libour-management  problems  that  were  coming  to  the  fore,  and  special 
onanisations  were  formed  to  deal  with  these  questions.  The  two  most 
inportant  are  the  All-India  Organisation  of  Industrial  Employers 
(founded  in  1932)  and  the  Employers’  Federation  of  India  (formed  in 
1933).  In  addition  there  exist  several  regional  Associations  with  the 
same  aim,  affiliated  to  one  or  other  of  the  all-India  bodies.  The  value 
to  the  employers  of  these  federations  is  becoming  evident  with  the 
irowth  of  legislation  governing  employment  in  industry,  and  the  social 
implications  inherent  therein.  At  the  moment,  employers  are  seriously 
ahrmcd  at  the  rapid — much  too  rapid,  they  think — socialisation  of 
the  Indian  State. 

Recent  developments:  The  Minister  for  Labour  has  stressed  the 
Government’s  emphasis  on  mutual  negotiation  and  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  (in  the  spirit  of  Gandhi’s  teaching)  rather  than  on  compulsory 
nyudication,  which  might  leave  a  feeling  of  resentment  on  the  side 
leut  favoured.  The  Minister  wants  every  worker  to  feel  that  he  is  a 
co^wner  and  every  owner  to  feel  that  he  is  a  co-worker.  These  are 
fine  sentiments,  which  have  the  further  merit  of  being  economically 
sound.  But  pious  hopes  are  not  sufficient:  they  have,  in  India  as 
diewhere,  to  ^  implemented  by  legislation.  The  scope  of  the  Factory 
Acts  is  therefore  continually  being  extended,  for  instance  to  shops 
ind  office  employees.  Works  Committees  have  been  formed  in 
many  of  the  larger  works,  with  government  encouragement,  but  the 
results  have  not  been  as  encouraging  as  expected.  When  they  have 
been  successful,  this  has  often  been  due  to  the  drive,  energy,  and 
initiative  of  the  employers  and  the  domination  of  the  Committees  by 
them. 

Legal  action  against  infringement  of  the  Acts  is  taken  only  as  a 
list  resort,  against  habitual  offenders,  or  for  breaches  of  a  serious 
nature.  Most  of  the  prosecutions  relate  to  the  non-payment  of 
wages  (!),  wrongful  dismissals,  closing  hours,  rest  intervals,  leave  and 
holidays.  Employees  are  often  loath  to  complain  because  of  the  fear 
of  retaliatory  action.  Even  so,  in  the  case  of  shop  and  office  employees 
alone,  there  were  no  less  than  27,500  prosecutions  in  1932.  llte  fact 
that  such  prosecutions  are  necessary  is  damning  evidence  of  the 
defective  relationship  between  capital  and  labour. 

The  minimum  subsistence  wage  has  been  calculated  officially  at 
Rs.  1(X)  per  month,  but  the  basic  wage  of  every  industry  is  below  this, 
so  that  in  every  case  the  pay  packet  is  compulsorily  increased  by  a 
cost  of  living  bonus.  But  this  payment  is  often  insufficient  to  make  up 
total  pay  to  the  true  minimum.  Men  and  women  are  granted  equal 
rates  of  pay.  A  problem  special  to  India,  not  encountered  in  the  West, 
is  that  an  increase  in  wages  does  not  necessarily  result  in  an  improved 
standard  of  life  or  in  increased  productivity,  but  merely  results  in  the 
wage-earner  reducing  his  hours  of  work  to  maintain  the  same  standard. 
This  non-materialistic  view  of  life  presents  special  difficulties  to 
employers. 

The  maximum  weekly  hours  of  work  is  48  in  factories  and  mines 
aod  48  to  36  in  shops  and  offices.  Holidays  with  pay  are  granted  at 
the  rate  of  1  day  for  every  20  worked  in  factories,  7  to  14  days  a  year 
in  the  mines,  and  12  days  to  1  month  in  shops  and  offices. 

Agricultural  labour  is  a  law  unto  itself.  It  is  true  that  since  1948 
this  industry  has  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Acts,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  enforce  the  relevant 
provisions.  The  number  of  agricultural  workers  is  about  33  millions, 
is  per  cent,  of  them  being  casual  labourers,  their  condition  being 
little  better  than  that  of  serfs.  In  1934,  male  workers  were  employed 
on  paid  work  for  218  days  in  the  year,  189  days  in  agricultural  employ¬ 
ment  and  29  days  on  non-agricultural  work.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  period,  either  they  were  unemployed  or  employed  on  their  own 
land,  f  any.  Women  workers  number  about  14  million,  and  work 
on  an  average  120  days  on  the  land  and  14  days  in  non-agricultural 
Bnployment. 

The  weighted  average  daily  wage  for  adult  males  is  As.  17.3, 
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the  weight  being  the  number  of  man-days  worked.  The  average  for 
women  was  As.  10.8.  The  total  wages  bill  of  agricultural  labour  is 
estimated  to  be  Rs.  300  crores,  the  total  national  income  from  agri¬ 
culture  being  Rs.  4,800  crores,  i.e.,  10^  per  cent,  of  the  national 
income  is  distributed  as  wages.  The  average  annual  income  of  an 
agricultural  family  is  Rs.  447,  of  which  64  per  cent,  is  derived  from 
agriculture  and  12  per  cent,  from  non-agricultural  labour.  The  balance 
of  the  income  is  derived  from  land  (13  per  cent.)  and  from  other 
occupations  (11  per  cent.). 

A  measure  of  the  depression  of  agricultural  workers  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  while  agricultural  families  form  22  per  cent, 
of  the  national  total,  their  share  of  the  national  income  is  only  8.3 
per  cent.  Food  swallows  83  per  cent,  of  income  and  clothing  6  per 
cent.  A  recent  official  enquiry  showed  that  43  per  cent,  of  all  agri¬ 
cultural  families  were  in  debt,  the  average  loan  amounting  to  Rs.  103 
per  family.  Indebtedness  and  out-dated  methods  are  the  ruin  of 
agriculture  and  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the  country. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  problem  in  India  is  only  partly 
economic,  socio-religious  influences  still  being  very  strong.  As  time 
passes,  economic  considerations  will  gradually  assume  greater 
importance.  In  the  past,  there  has  been  no  proletariat,  no  class  of 
workers  who  felt  themselves  dependent  upon  their  job.  But  in  the 
last  few  years  a  new  class  of  industrial  worker,  as  distinct  from  the 
migratory  village  labourer,  has  grown  up.  A  new  class  consciousness 
is  growing  and  class  conflict  is  mounting,  a  development  which  may 
be  dangerous  to  the  nation.  All  classes  of  the  population  must  realise 
that  the  four  factors  of  production  are  not  only  interdependent  but 
that  each  has  its  rights  and  each  its  responsibilities  towards  the  others. 

The  vital  need  in  India  is  to  increase  production,  especially  in 
agriculture,  inadequate  yields  and  not  inequitable  distribution  being 
the  cause  of  poverty,  and  the  force  of  all  the  factors  of  production 
must  be  bent  to  this  end.  Indian  trade  unions  have  copied  the  West 
in  trying  to  obtain  a  better  distribution  of  the  proce^,  but  con¬ 
ditions  in  India  are  entirely  different.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  this  latter  aspect  when  the  first  objective  has  been  attained: 
tb-day,  the  cake  is  not  big  enough. 
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The  Port  of  Los  Angeles,  the  United  States'  main  maritime 
link  with  Asian  markets,  is  having  a  post-war  renaissance 
of  trade  with  Japan  and  other  Asian  nations  which  is 
surpassing  pre-war  peaks. 

In  this  vast  interchange  of  goods,  cargo  vessels  leave  the 
American  port  daily  with  citrus  fruits,  borax,  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  cotton,  industrial  chemicals  and  countless  other  com¬ 
modities  for  South-East  Asia;  while  ships  from  the  Orient 
discharge  onto  Los  Angeles’  wharves  immense  cargoes  of  copra, 
crude  rubber,  hardwood  lumber,  jute  and  molasses. 

In  the  fiscal  year  recently  completed,  dry  cargo  tonnage 
through  Los  Angeles  Harbour  jumped  nearly  10  per  cent. — 
4,073,944  tons,  as  compared  with  3,669,794  tons  for  the  previous 
year. 

One  very  important  factor  in  this  enlarging  trade  is  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  Japanese  shipping  and  commerce.  In 
the  1949-50  fiscal  year,  no  ships  of  Japanese  registry  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  Los  Angeles.  The  following  year,  39  made  their 
appearance;  in  1951-52,  this  was  more  than  doubled,  with  94 
vessels  flying  the  Japanese  flag  in  port;  the  next  year,  this  figure 
also  was  more  than  doubled,  with  a  total  of  197  recorded.  In 
1953-54,  there  were  260  Japanese  ships  counted,  making  Japan 
third  on  the  list,  with  only  Norway  (278)  and  Great  Britain  (263) 
making  a  better  showing. 

Final  figures  for  the  last  fiscal  year  are  not  yet  available  but 
it  is  certain  that  Japan  will  lead  all  other  nations  in  the  number 
of  ship  arrivals  at  Los  Angeles. 

Tables  showing  commodity  commerce  reflect  this  rise  in 

Japanese  shipping.  More  than  half  the  cotton  shipped  through 
Port  of  Los  Angeles  is  destined  for  Japan.  In  fact,  the  Japanese 
take  more  of  this  cotton  than  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
combined.  Japan  also  leads  the  list  of  the  countries  importing 
industrial  chemicals  and  animal  fats  and  greases  from  the 
municipal  port. 

Other  Asian  and  Pacific  nations  important  in  Los  Angeles 
Harbour’s  trade  are  India,  which  ships  nearly  all  the  jute 

received  at  the  port;  the  Philippines,  which  leads  Japan  slightly 
in  the  shipment  of  hardwood  lumber  and  is  the  sole  source  of 
the  approximately  100,000  tons  of  copra  and  copra  cake  and 
meal  arriving  annually;  and  Malaya  and  Indonesia,  which, 
together,  account  for  nearly  all  the  63,000  tons  of  crude  rubber 


Air  view  of  a  section 
of  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles 


a  year  imported  by  the  United  States  through  Los  An^ 
Harbour. 

With  the  recent  completion  of  12  new  storage  tanks,  fl 
Port  of  Los  Angeles  became  the  United  States’  largest  man 
latex  terminal.  With  six  huge  tanks  in  use  for  the  past  two  yen 
this  brings  to  435,408  gallons  the  port's  storage  capacity  for  li 
liquid  rubber  coming  off  the  American  President  Lines’  vesd 
plying  between  South-East  Asia  and  the  American  West  Co* 

A  half-century  of  planning  and  building  has  developed  L 
Angeles  Harbour  from  a  desolate  area  of  tideflats  to  its  preset 
day  status  as  the  principal  port  in  the  western  United  Stall 
Now  a  7,020-acre  facility  with  28  miles  of  waterfront,  tl 
municipally  owned  port  is  the  largest  man-made  harbour  in  tl 
world  and  has  led  all  other  western  ports  in  tonnage  since  192 
It  is  a  hub  of  marine  commerce,  with  trade  routes  radiating 
from  it  to  200  other  world  ports;  three  transcontinental  railr 
and  200  haulage  firms  serving  it;  and  120  steamship  compan 
using  its  facilities.  { 

The  main  channel  which  leads  from  the  outer  harbour 
Los  Angeles’  deepwater  berths  is  travelled  yearly  by  an  aver 
of  5,000  ocean  vessels.  Included  in  this  total  are  ships  fr 
almost  every  maritime  nation  in  the  world. 

There  are  two  major  considerations  which  make  the  Port 
Los  Angeles  attractive  to  foreign  shippers:  the  excellent  faciliti 
available  for  fast  handling  of  large  cargoes  and  the  tremendoi 
buying  market  immediately  surrounding  Los  Angeles.  I 

There  is  adequate  space  and  equipment  alongside  the 
acres  of  transit  sheds  owned  by  the  city  for  working  ca 

speedily  from  35  ocean  liners,  14  oil  tankers  and  IS  lum 
carriers  simultaneously. 

Its  25  huge  transit  sheds  include  a  total  wharf,  platform 
ramp  area  of  137  acres.  The  piers  are  the  modern  mar 
type  which  have  ships’  berths  on  one  side  and  loading  platfi 
for  trucks  and  rail  cars  on  the  land  side.  With  fork  -  lift  jit 
and  other  modem  cargo-handling  equipment  and  meth 
this  permits  a  high  degree  of  speed  in  the  movement  of  merchd 
dise  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  transit  time  and  the  period 
ship  must  spend  in  port. 

As  the  main  United  States  gateway  to  the  vast,  awakeniil 
markets  of  Asia,  the  Queen  Port  of  the  Pacific  seems  destined! 
become  the  first  port  of  the  nation. 
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PAKISTAN’S 
WOOL  INDUSTRY 

By  V,  Wolpert 

i  S  Pakistan's  Minister  of  Finance  said  in  his  Budget  statement 
\  on  March,  31  19SS,  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  been  anxious  to  build  up  the 
Mollen  industry,  as  the  country  produces  a  substantial  quantity  of 
[iw  wool.  Pakistan  possesses  more  than  6  million  sheep  and  the  annual 
production  of  wool  amounts  to  approximately  30  million  lbs.  out  of 
ivfaich  approximately  27  million  lbs.  (greasy  b^is)  have  been  exported 
uuually.  Pakistani  wools  belong  to  the  best  carpet  wools  in  the 
KOfId,  because  of  their  **  steel  wool  ”  quality,  which  results  in  a  carpet 
)f  great  durability.  The  West  Punjab  is  the  largest  producer,  but  the 
|)est  wool-bearing  flocks  are  in  Sind,  Baluchistan  and  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province.  Pakistan  carpet-type  wools  are  exported 
0  the  UK,  USA,  West  European  countries,  including  Germany, 
Italy  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  to  Canada. 

In  the  past,  the  principal  defects  in  the  system  of  marketing  wool 
KTC  the  absence  of  a  system  of  proper  cleaning  and  lack  of  a  pro¬ 
cedure  of  standard  grading  before  export.  Following  several  years  of 
^paration  a  scheme  called  the  Pakmark  Wool  Grading  Scheme  was 
idopted  by  the  Government  in  1931  and  put  into  action  in  1954.  In 
Kcordance  with  this  scheme  every  outgoing  consignment  is  given  a 
Certificate  of  Quality  which  bears  a  complete  description  of  the 
»atenls  of  wool  in  the  consignment.  The  certificate  is  being  issued 
9  the  Wool  Test  House  in  Karachi,  and  consignments  which  have 
lot  been  cleaned  properly  and  do  not  conform  to  prescribed  grade 
{lecifications  are  rejected  and  not  allowed  to  be  exported.  The  Scheme 
Ht  resulted  in  the  regularisation  of  the  country's  wool  trade  on  sound 
ooting,  but  according  to  Dr.  Israr-ul-Haq,  Special  Officer,  Wool 
Srading  Scheme,  Government  of  Pakistan,  there  is  still  scope  and 
Ked  for  intensifying  and  broadening  efforts  in  several  directions. 
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factories  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Dev^ 
ment  Corporation.  Another  PIDC  mill  with  1,000  spindles  is  be 
set  up  at  Quaidabad  in  Thai  and  orders  for  the  equipment  have  bi 
already  placed. 

Some  of  the  new  mills  have  been  established  in  the  centres  ofi 
wool  producing  areas.  Since  October,  1953,  a  mill  at  Bannu,  Na 
West  Frontier  Province,  and  a  mill  at  Hamai,  Baluchistan  (Baluchi 
has  two  millions  sheep  and  goats  and  handles  S0,(XX)  maunds  of  ■ 
annually)  are  in  operation.  Each  of  these  factories  has  2,400  spio( 
and  these  mills  aim  at  giving  employment  to  the  tribal  populah 
to  provide  a  regular  market  for  their  raw  materials,  and  to  m 
available  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mill-spun  yam  for  the  wool-weavi 
handloom  industry. 

The  main  production  of  Pakistan's  woollen  mills  is  contineri 
woollen  yarn  and  knitting  wool,  woollen  blankets,  worsted  serga 
grey  and  navy  blue  and  shirting  cloth.  Out  of  the  woollen  yam  p 
duced  locally,  carpets  and  rugs  of  world-fame  are  woven  on  a  cott 
basis.  At  present  Pakistan  is  self-sufficient  only  in  coarse  blanki 
but  it  is  expected,  that  with  the  development  of  the  industry  the 
quirements  of  the  home  market  in  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  wi 
met  by  the  country's  industry. 

The  development  of  Pakistan's  woollen  industry  has  led  to  increa 
imports  of  machinery,  raw  materials  and  other  products  required 
this  industry.  Pakistan's  imports  of  wool  tops  increased  from 
million  lbs.  in  1953  to  over  3  million  lbs.  in  1954,  whereby  the  m 
imports  came  from  the  UK.  As  the  following  table  shows  a  funi 
increase  of  UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to  that  market  took  place  in  19 
1953  1954  1955 

Firs/  ten  months  of  the  year. 

Quantity  (lbs.)  1,129,000  1,717,000  2,093,000 

Value  £  445,699  747,843  857,424 

In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy,  that  UK  exports  of  wool 
and  worsted  yams  and  woven  fabrics  during  the  first  ten  months 
1955  reached  the  value  of  £188,189,  as  against  £92,237  and  £179,1 
during  the  corresponding  periods  of  1954  and  1953  respectively. 


so  that  still  better  cleaning  and  better  grading  should  bring  increased 
returns  to  producers  and  exporters,  while  the  consumers  in  oversea 
markets  should  be  able  to  procure  exactly  what  they  want  and  pay  for. 
It  is  also  contemplated  to  equip  the  Test  House,  Karachi,  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  research  and  testing  of  woollen  yarns  and 
fabrics,  as  well  as  to  expand  the  activities  of  the  Scheme  to  cover  work 
on  development  of  sheep-shearing  centres  in  rural  areas. 

Pakistan's  exports  of  wool  (mainly  carpet-wool)  amounted  to 
nearly  29.3  million  lbs.  during  the  year  1952-53  (July-June)  and  in¬ 
cluded  nearly  11  million  lbs.  to  the  UK,  nearly  13.8  million  to  the 
USA,  1 .2  million  lbs.  to  West  Germany,  and  3.4  million  lbs.  to  other 
countries.  In  1953-54  the  total  exports  dropped  to  22.2  million  lbs., 
including  13.9  millions  to  the  UK,  6.6  million  lbs.  to  the  USA  and 
1.1  million  lbs.  to  West  Germany. 

In  1954-55  Pakistan's  exports  of  wool  increased  by  nearly  2.2 
million  lbs.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  the  USA  emerged 
as  the  biggest  buyer  with  an  offtake  of  about  12.7  million  lbs.,  while 
exports  to  the  UK  dropped  to  nearly  9.8  million  lbs. 

Immediately  after  the  devaluation  of  the  Pakistan  Rupee,  the 
prices  of  raw  wool  in  Karachi  market  registered  a  sharp  rise,  and  in 
August  were  27  per  cent,  higher  than  in  August,  1954,  but  it  was 
stressed  in  Karachi  that  while  the  rise  was  attributed  primarily  to  the 
Rupee  devaluation,  satisfactory  foreign  demand  in  the  face  of  low 
stocks  also  added  strength  to  the  market  situation. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1955  UK  imports  of  raw  wool 
from  Pakistan  amounted  to  7.6  million  lbs.  valued  at  £1,781,820  as 
against  nearly  9.7  million  lbs.  valued  at  £2,171,968  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1954. 

Keeping  in  view  the  substantial  quantity  of  raw  wool  produced 
in  the  country,  the  Pakistan  Government  has  set  the  following  targets 
for  the  installation  of  further  spindles  and  other  allied  units:  20,(X)0 
worsted  spindles,  24,000  woollen  spindles,  10  finishing  units,  5  hosiery 
knitting  mills  and  5  carpet  manufacturing  mills.  According  to  the 
latest  reports  11,700  woollen  and  10,184  worsted  spindles  have  been 
installed.  At  present  13  mills  comprising  an  aggregate  of  22,760 
woollen  and  21,832  worsted  spindles  are  in  operation.  Two  of  these 


SWISS  INDUSTRIES  FAIll 

The  40th  Swiss  Industries  Fair  will  be  held  in  Basle  from  14i 
24  April,  1956.  It  is  a  representative  display  of  the  product! 
Swiss  Industry  and  this  year  about  2,300  firms  will  exhibit, 
particularly  wide  range  of  textile  machinery  will  be  on  show  togetl 
with  products  of  the  electrical  industry  and  general  engineering  i 
the  same  time  the  26th  Swiss  Watchmaking  Fair  will  take  place 
which  more  than  150  Watch  manufacturers  will  participate. 

In  view  of  Switzerland's  growing  exports  to  Asia,  the  Far  Ej 
and  the  Pacific,  the  Basle  Fair  should  be  of  great  interest  to  buyi 
from  that  area.  Last  year  Switzerland's  exports  to  the  main  marki 
of  Asia  continued  to  increase,  and  in  fact  the  exports  during  the  fi 
1 1  months  of  1955  exceeded  the  exports  of  the  whole  of  1954  to  Malat 
Ceylon,  Indo-China,  Philippines,  Japan  and  Afghanistan,  as  1 
following  table  shows: 

{In  million  Swiss  francs) 


1954 

1955 

12  months 

First  1 1  montk 

Afghanistan 

.  0.6 

1.0 

India  . 

.  103.5 

100.7 

Pakistan . 

.  15.8 

13.2 

Ceylon  . 

.  6.4 

7.7 

Singapore 

.  >  30.0 

35.6 

Fed.  of  Malaya  ... 

.  1.6 

2.6 

Burma  . 

.  11.0 

5.9 

Thailand . 

.  18.9 

17.3 

Indo-China 

.  4.1 

6.5 

Indonesia . 

.  33.9 

17.8 

China  . 

.  99.6 

88.9 

Japan  . 

.  45.2 

53.7 

Philippines 

.  8.9 

9.8 

Australia . 

.  102.0 

94.9 
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VIENNA  INIENNATIONAl 

TRADE  FAIR 

Nth-  18th  March,  1956 

FASHION  •  ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  •  AGRICULTURE 

Special  Exhibition : 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  SHOW 


THE  STATE  RAILWAYS  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  OTHER  EUROFEAN 
STATES  GRANT  VISITORS  TO  THE  TRADE  FAIR  A  25%  FARE 
REDUCTION— FURTHER  INFORMATION  AND  FAIR  TICKETS 
MAY  BE  OBTAINED  THROUGH  : 

INDIA:  The  Austrian  Trade  Foreign  Office  for  India, 
P.O.B.  1385,  Bombay,  Queen’s  Mansions,  Bastion  Road 

PAKISTAN  :  The  Austrian  Trade  Representative, 

P.O.  Box  3712,  15  Metropole  Hotel,  Karachi  3 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools : 

We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  100  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

E.  GRAY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

12  It  14,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,-  E.C.I. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  *•  Materials,  Smith,  Lxindon  ” 


IMPORTANT  Source  of 

Information  for  Businessmen 


^EAST‘WEST  COMMERCE^ 

A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 

Yearly  Subscription:  £S  5s.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 
Published  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

58  Paddington  Street,  London,  W  I 


Unreached  in  precision 
and  quality 

PHOTOGRAMMETRIC 

INSTRUMENTS 

Fully  Automatic  Aerial 
Cameras  and  Precision 
Plotting  Instrumenu 


MICROSCOPES  FOR 
RESEARCH  AND 
LABORATORIES 

with  numerous  accessories 
for  all  microscopic  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  Phase  Contrast, 
Photomicrography,  Polari¬ 
zation,  Blue  Light  Fluor- 


Precision  Dra>Aing  Sets  of 
Stainless  Steel;  Magnifiers; 
Precision  measuring  instru¬ 
ments  for  workshops  and 
laboratories;  Optical  In¬ 
struments  for  military  use 


Offers  and  Prospectus  by : 

WILD  HEERBRUGG  LTD. 

HEERBRUGG,  SWITZERLAND 


WILD 


DE  SCHELDE 


FOUNDED  1875 


CABLES :  SCHELDE-VLISSINGEN-HOLLAND 
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(Left )  :  Ever  shed  Controller  Mark  III  in  non-ftameproof  case 
suitable  for  air  purging.  (above)  :  Miniplaques  containing 
proportional,  integral,  derivative  and  desired  value  adjustments  ar^ 
indicating  the  measured  value  and  controller  output 


In  addition  to  being  recorded,  the  quantities  of  the  various  pro¬ 
ducts  are  totalised  by  electrical  integrators  mounted  in  the  side  wings. 

Signals  from  the  measuring  elements  of  the  plant  are  transmitted 
over  multi-core  cables  to  the  Control  Room.  The  Controllers  in  the 
Control  Room  are  connected  by  cables  to  electro-pneumatically 
operated  valves  on  the  plant.  Some  forty  controllers  are  used  to  con¬ 
trol  each  unit,  including  controllers  for  flow,  pressure,  level  and 
temperature.  Specific  Gravity  Transmitters  are  also  provided  to 
indicate  in  the  Control  Room  the  specific  gravity  of  various  products. 
Five  of  the  measured  values  are  connected  to  alarms  to  give  audible 
warning  of  any  excess  deviation. 

The  Process  Control  equipment  described  above  was  supplied 
by  Evershed  &  Vignoles  Ltd.  to  the  instructions  of  E.  B.  Badger  &. 
Sons  Ltd.,  and  was  installed  by  the  Bechtel-Wimpey  Organisation. 


[nstrumentation  at  Aden  Refinery 

rHE  instrumentation  at  the  Aden  Refinery  of  British  Petroleum 
is  inconventional  in  that  it  is  electrically  operated. 

Each  60,000  B.P.S.D.  (barrels  per  stream  day)  Unit  is  automatically 
nntrolled  from  a  desk  designed  to  fit  into  a  bay  window  overlooking 
plant.  The  process  is  illustrated  by  a  coloured  Mimic  Flow 
liagram  with  Indicators  and  Controller  adjustments  mounted  at 
ppropriate  points. 

The  electronic  controllers  are  arranged  as  plug-in  units  and  are 
^ied  in  cubicles  in  the  side-wings  of  the  desks  to  facilitate  rapid 
EP. icing.  Miniature  recorders  are  provided  to  record  temperature, 
cw,  pressure  and  other  quantities. 


y  ELECTRONIC  CONTROL 

at  Aden  Refinery 


Flow,  pressure,  level  and  temperature  in  two  60,000  B.P.S.D.  Crude 
Distillation  Units  are  automatioilly  controlled  from  two  Central  Control  Desks 
at  the  British  Petroleum  Aden  Refinery.  The  process  is  illustrated  on  the  desk 
by  a  coloured  mimic  diagram  with  indicators  and  controller  adjustments 
moimted  at  appropriate  points  in  the  diagram,  whilst  the  controllers  themselves 
are  mounted  in  banks  in  the  wings  of  each  desk.  These  controllers  are  connected 
by  cables  to  the  controller  adjustments  (Miniplaques).  Each  Miniplaque 
includes  proponional,  integral,  derivative  and  desired  value  adjustments,  also 
indication  of  measured  value  and  controller  output,  together  with  hand/auto 
and  service  position  controls. 

Please  write  for  set  of  Publications  No.  E.  W.S4 


EYtnSHiD  aNTKAUSeO  INfOKMATtOM  AND  CONTROL 


EVERSHED  AND  VICNOLES  LIMITED 

ACTON  LANE  WORKS  CHISWICK  .  LONDON  W.4 


CHISWICK  3670 


CABLES  ;  MEGGER.  LONDON 


TELEGRAMS^:  MEGGER.  CHISK,  LONDON 
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TRADE,  FINANCIAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


East  German  Products  for  Asia 

At  the  Leipzig  Spring  Fair  (26  February  to 
8  March)  East  German  industry  will  exhibit 
many  types  of  products  which  during  the  past 
year  have  been  exported  to  Asia.  Amongst 
them  machine  tools  of  the  Naumburg 
factory  which  helped  to  equip  China’s  new 
motor  car  industry,  button-making  and  wood¬ 
working  machinery  of  the  firm  “  Knohoma  ” 
in  Schmolln  which  delivered  complete  wood¬ 
working  plants  to  China  and  North  Korea 
and  electrical  apparatus  of  the  “J.  W. 
Stalin  ”  works  which  supplied  current  meters 
to  India  and  switching  plant  to  China. 

US  Wheat  for  Pakistan 
The  International  Co-operation  Adminis¬ 
tration  announced  that  60,000  tons  of  US 
surplus  wheat  is  being  sent  to  Pakistan  to 
relieve  food  shortages  resulting  from  the 
recent  floods.  The  first  shipment  of  10,000 
tons  arrived  in  Karachi  at  the  end  of  last 
month. 

Indonesia  Improves  Railway  System 
Eflendy  Saleh,  Indonesia’s  director  of  rail¬ 
ways,  announced  the  adoption  of  a  five-year 
plan  to  improve  the  railway  system  of  Java, 
Sumatra  and  Madura  at  a  cost  of  £120 
million.  Work  is  to  start  early  this  year.  It 
is  planned  to  modernise  the  railways  by 
replacing  old  steam  engines  with  diesel 
locomotives  and  by  repairing  all  railroads  to 
enable  train  travel  at  pre-war  speed.  Only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  present  steam  engines  are 
in  good  running  condition  and  some  30  more 
diesel  engines,  capable  of  24-hour  non-stop 
runs,  will  be  needed. 

Economic  Assistance  to  India 
Agreements  for  the  import  of  100,000  tons 
of  steel  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Indian  rail¬ 
ways  and  for  the  supply  of  6,000  tons  of 
DDT  for  malaria  control,  were  signed  in 
New  Delhi  on  January  5  between  the 
Governments  of  the  US  and  India  under  the 
Indo-US  Technical  Cooperation  Pro¬ 
gramme.  This  brings  the  total  of  steel 
supplied  by  the  US  to  India  under  this 
programme  to  over  700,000  tons. 

The  approval  of  SSO  million  to  India 
authorised  by  the  US  Congress  from  the  1956 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation,  will  bring 
the  total  US  economic  aid  to  that  country  to 
*324,474,0(X).  As  India’s  own  economy  has 
developed,  US  economic  assistance  has  been 
increasingly  in  the  form  of  loans  rather  than 
grants.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  75  per  cent, 
of  the  1956  funds  will  be  loans. 

Hungarian  Industrial  Exports  for  India 
Many  Hungarian  factories  are  now  manu¬ 
facturing  various  goods  for  export  to  India. 
Sizeable  contracts  have  been  placed  with  the 
Engineering  Works  and  the  Anod  Current- 
Control  Factory. 

They  have  been  commissioned  to  equip 
two  new  Indian  cable  manufacturing  fac¬ 
tories  in  India,  the  first  machine  units  of 
which  have  already  been  delivered.  Other 


new  machines  are  being  supplied  for  an 
already  existing  plant.  The  last  units  will 
leave  Hungary  this  month. 

The  Kecskemet  Machine  Factory  is  manu¬ 
facturing  enamelled  bath-tubs  for  India. 
Some  hundreds  of  these  have  already  arrived 
at  their  destinations,  the  production  of  a 
further  consignment  was  recently  started. 
The  Hardware  and  Machine-Tool  Factory 
is  making  MVE  type  lathes  for  India.  An 
Indian  trade  delegation  which  visited 
Hungary  recently,  expressed  its  satisfaction 
with  the  quality  of  the  lathes  delivered. 

The  screw  factories  at  Budapest,  Sapron, 
Veszprem  and  Gyor  are  exporting  large 
quantities  of  screws,  the  lamp  factory  is 
making  storm  lanterns,  and  many  other 
factories  are  turning  out  various  types  of 
household  articles,  locks,  padlocks,  stationery 
glassware  and  cosmetics. 

Japan’s  Industry  Back  to  Normal 

The  increased  rise  of  domestic  demand  and 
the  favourable  growth  of  her  export  trade, 
have  stimulated  Japan’s  mining  and  manu¬ 
facturing  production  to  an  unexpected  degree 
last  year.  According  to  the  Japanese  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry,  the 
index  for  these  two  industries  for  1955  has 
increased  by  8.8  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
year.  From  the  index  figure  of  185.5 
(100 — 1950)  for  1954,  the  one  for  1955  rose 
to  201.8  This  rate  of  growth  comes  quite 
close  to  the  average  rate  (102  per  cent.) 
during  1930-39,  the  comparatively  normal 
pre-war  period.  Thus  the  Japanese  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries  may  be  credited 
with  an  almost  complete  return  to  the  state 
of  normal  development  after  ten  years  of 
reconstruction.  The  steady  development  of 
production  during  1955  has  been  attributed 
primarily  to  mounting  exports  which  have 
continuously  improved  since  the  latter  half  of 
1954,  marking  a  record  increase  for  1955  of 
about  20  per  cent.,  and  secondly  to  the 
domestic  demand  for  consumer  goods. 

A  breakdown  of  the  general  index  by 
industries  shows  that  decreased  production 
was  seen  only  in  coal  mining  (0.8  per  cent, 
down)  owing  to  a  regulated  output  under  a 
curtailment  programme,  and  in  machine 
manufacturing  (6.5  per  cent,  down)  owing  to 
small  investment  in  factories.  A  marked 
enhancement  has  been  achieved  by  industries 
connected  with  exports  and  consumer  goods 
such  as  iron  and  steel  (15.8  per  cent,  up), 
paper  and  pulp  (15.8  per  cent,  up),  household 
commodities  (15.7  per  cent,  up),  chemical 
products  (14  per  cent,  up)  and  textiles 
(11.8  per  cent.  up). 

Despite  the  ban  on  steel  exports  and  an 
official  policy  of  production  curtailment,  the 
steel  industry  has  done  well  in  response  to 
the  domestic  demand  created  by  the  ship¬ 
building  boom. 

Rumanian  Goods  for  Asia 

Rumania’s  satisfactory  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  resulting  in  a  considerable  expansion 


of  her  foreign  trade.  After  building  up  siil 
stantial  economic  relations  with  the  USS^ 
and  the  People’s  Democracies,  Rumai 
began  also  large-scale  dealings  with  the  We: 
and  today  her  trade  with  western  country 
constitutes  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  the  tot 
volume  of  her  foreign  trade.  After  sua» 
fully  exhibiting  at  the  New  Delhi  a 
Djakarta  fairs,  her  attention  is  now  beg 
turned  to  the  Asian  markets  and  it  n 
announced  in  Bukharest  last  month  th 
preparations  are  under  way  for  the  staits 
of  trade  negotiations  with  a  number  of  As 
countries.  In  addition  to  her  traditional  fn 
produce,  Rumania  is  now  offering  for  expo 
a  wide  range  of  industrial  goods,  includg 
blast  furnaces,  complete  cement  and  brie 
mills,  thermo-power  stations,  ships  up ; 
4,()(X)  tons,  oil  mining  equipment,  ma^ 
tools  for  metal  processing,  road  buil(£; 
machines,  hoisting  engines,  diesel  and  electri 
motors,  railway  rolling  stock  (locomothg 
coaches),  tractors  and  farm  machinery,  d; 
stuffs,  varnish  and  paints,  chemicals,  iw 
cities,  building  materials,  metallurgical  « 
electrical  items  and  many  other  goods. 

Swiss  Microscopes  for  the  East 
Great  interest  is  being  shown  by  AiJ 
laboratory  experts  in  the  “  General  Puipci 
and  Research  Microscope  Wild  20,”  p 
duced  by  the  Swiss  firm  Wild  Heerbrii 
This  microscope  is  for  universal  use,  of  so( 
construction  and  of  the  most  modern  deaf 
It  has  a  number  of  special  accessories  ft 
bright  field,  dark  field,  phase  contn^ 
photomicrography,  blue  light  fluorescenG 
polarization,  etc. 


The  picture  shows  the  stand  equipped 
mechanical  stage,  six-hole  revolving  no 
piece,  binocular  inclined  tube,  built-in  illus 
nation  and  filter  exchanger  and  Wild  Fliul 
high  performance  lenses. 


Routes  of  Progress 


Roads  are  the  routes  of  progress.  Their  construction  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  development  that  is  raising  the  world's  standard  of  living. 
They  are  the  arteries  of  a  nation’s  economy  —  and  oil  is  the  life-blood  of  their  creation 
Petrol  and  diesel  fuels  for  the  tractors  and  bulldozers,  lubricants  for  costly  machinery, 
bitumen  for  surfacing  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  oil  products  that  are  helping 
the  march  of  progress. 

But  progress  is  its  own  taskmaster,  generating  new  and  changing  demands  for  oil. 

Rich  in  e.xperience,  resources  and  skilled  personnel  Shell,  in  all  its  world-wide  operations, 
is  geared  to  the  task  and  to  the  responsibility  of  meeting  those  demands. 


serving  progress  TSHELL 


Better  materials  handling  offers  a  greater 
opportunity  to  cut  production  costs  and  to  increase 
output  than  any  other  single  factor.^’ 


COVENTRY 


LTD 


6,(XJ0th.  capacity  fork  truck  lifting  two  box  paiicus  hoUlip 
metai  parts  to  a  height  of  iO  feet  for  staking. 


COVENTRY 


i*ioneet\s  of  the  .stottli 
diesel  forh  lift  trueh 
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